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_ New i ork. 


L AMPERTI, 


MAESTRO OF 


MARCELLA SEMBRICH 


Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden, 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 





New York, 827 Carnegie Hall; Philadelphia, 408 
South Eighteenth si and Ogontz School; 
Summer School, Portland, Me« 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe C apert n is my only representa 
tive, and the best of teachers.”—C. B, LAMPERTI. 


Jresden, Germany, Sedanstrasse 20 


Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. PuPIL 
THE ELDER 


(Ten years in California.) 


oF LAMPERTI 





“Being in full possession of my meth od of s ng 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists 
Francesco LAMPERTI 

Summer term (at reduced rates) from May 15 to 
Septen er 15 

Studios: 1109-1110 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


INTERNATIONAL 
AND 
"ATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Carnecit Hatt, 
2634 Columbus 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONE. 


MUSICAL 
EDUC 


New York. 


Telephone: 











FRANCIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


MME. 
VOICE 


Address: THE FRANCIS WALKER STUDIOS, “The Gosford,” 
27 West 67th Street, New York. 
Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, > 


ellie aco ones sheset MME. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metuop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


1146 Park Avenue, near gist St., New York. 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, - 


1351 Colu 





314 East Fifteenth Street, New York, 














Will accept a limited number of pupils VOICE CULTURE anp tHe 
- ss . ART OF SINGING, 
GUS I AY is BECK ER, Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 
PT p TcT .- TR PR of New York Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of _—| Ratding, May yo to October 1; New York season 
PIANO and COMPOSITION. | October't, 1903, to May 1, 1904 
Address: 1 West 104th Street, New York 
spe : SER eae JULIA C. ALLEN 
Signor FILOTEO GRECO, : ‘ 
4 , . Viotin SoLotst AND TEACHER 
HE ART OF SINGING ‘ . . prero y 
Studio: 51 West Thirty-fifth Street, New York. | ‘ ( YIRDELIA I REEMAN, 
oon “ a ane Voice CuLture 
KATHERINE RL TH HEYMAN, Studio, 112 Carnegie he New York 
Y. M A. Building, Scranton, Pa 
CONCERT PIANISTE. , - 
Steinway Hall, New York. | CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 
PERRY AVERILL—BarITONE, DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, New York 
and VOCAL INSTRUCTION, . - 
» Central Park South, New York 1. W PARSON PRICE 
- | Voice ( nd Art of Singing 
J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, ree,+ 1, Ay BL 
Voice Culture and the Art of Singing knowledge f the ce, i male nd fet 
Studio Rooms 43 and 44 \ M. C. A. Building, nd his style f nging , ¢ 1 g 
318 West 57th Street, New York. ink among ache Ma EL GARCIA 
MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
Pupils prepared for | \ 1 Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Church, Concert and Oratorio | Res tudi . 
Studio 489 F ftl Ave enue, _New y rk ton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYL E, | HENRY LOREN CLEMENTS, 
Voice Culture, Style and Artistic Singing, Per VOICE CULTURE, 
fect Tone, Perfect Diction in English, German, - vi ain 
French and Italian | \W 3 og — ae me a so I € 
Studio: No. 136 Fifth Avenue, New Ye ity. ote “3 : aaa wae 'y 
* — Se 1 of 1903-4 begins September 15 
\. Bi ARRY WHEELE R, 
VOICE PLACEMENT. ART OF SINGING . “Dp — 
Strictly Italian Method Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
81 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York City VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
5 , Sie aerial 87 Fifth Ave New York. 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, FEF. W. RIESBERG 
Lamperti Method Perfectly Taught | , ~ : , ACCOMPANIST 
hurch, Opera, Concert, ‘ 
luesdays and Fridays, 115 (¢ arnegie Hal , I wh sara ge Ag 
ev nstruction no, (rgan, armon 
* New York City Wit THe Musicat Courrier 
MR. anv MRS. FRANZ L. HUEBNER, | Orsanist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Chur 
VOICE CULTURE | Residence-Studi - ; 
German and French Lyric Diction., | 54 E h Ave., corner 56th St., New York 
15 West Sixty-fifth Street, New York 
ADOLF GLOSE, | 
ling ane I Ar 
Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director ng and e Art of 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. Teac r f Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bi p and 
Address 347 West 23d Street, N lor many other talented vocalists 
: id 47 t i Street, New York 1 Studio: "8s¢ Carnegie Hall _—— 
FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, . : RICK 
mystify Mm! EMMA RODERI( XN, 
Summer address, June 1 t¢ ctober 1: Rapid Development and 
Viney: no Haven, Mass. COMPLETE EDUCATION OF THE VOICE 
ee ‘ wanted 312 West Ejighty-first Street, New York, 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR | ELISE REIMER, 
eacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, solo : : > . 
st in All Soule’ Church. aad Meev Coaties. COACHING AND ACC OMPANYING 
voice teacher, Washington, D. C. Studio: 800 Carnegie Hall, 
145 East Eighty third Street, New York. *Phone 1350 Columbus 
L OUIS ARTHUR RU SSE bk, H. W. GREENE, 
VOCAL STUDIO, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Carnegie Hall, ieee Maite 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
\RTHUR CLAASSEN, CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, 
Conductor German Liederkranz, New York. Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony 
Conductor Arion Singing Society, Brooklyn Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School 
341 Jefferson Avenue, | Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski. 
Bros “ rkly yn, Ne w York Classes in Sight Reading, Ear Training and Time 
ncaa ae Keeping. Studio: 132-133 Carnegie Hall, City 
Mrs. L:-P. MORRIL Es, ler A TAL 7 7 
aan SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE pn tae BS 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York INSTITUTE, 


HUGO STEINBRUCH, 


Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbun 














Voice Cult ure Art of Singing 
arnegie Hall, Room 837. 
Ma idres is W a zton Terrace, New York. 
JBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
138 West Sixty-fifth Street, New York. 
- WHITNEY COOMBS, 
COMPOSER-ORGANIST 

Address: 49 West Twentieth Street, New York 
rOM KARL, 

Head Vocal enesrmen “The American 
Institute of Applied Mu West Fifty 
ninth Street, New York. Permanent Studio. 
Also CONCERTS and RECITALS 

Miss MARY IDELIA BURT, 

Auth riginal Methods in Sight Singing, 
Far Tr ig, M ‘ Stenograpl All materials 

pyrig 1 N thorize r ers in Greater 

N Y k 
New ¥ > Brooklyn, 

2 Carneg Ha 48 Lefferts Place 

FOPOLD WOLFS( HN, 

PIANO) INSTRUCTION 
Stud | th Street, New York 
Brooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue 
EDWIN H. LOCKHART, 
BASSO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Instruction 
Hotel San Rem 
sth and 75th Sts and Central Park West, 
New York. 
IDLEY B U¢ K, 7m., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
( 1s Conductor 
Carneg Ila Ne York ¢ 
WILLIAM A. WEGENER, 
PFENOR 

Concert 8) I \ Instruction 
Permanent addre 74 West St., New York 
WALTER HENRY HALL, 

Organist and Choirmaster of St. James’ Parish, 
New York conductor he Brooklyn Oratorio 
S ety and the Musurg New York, &c 

8:1 Park Avenue, New York City 
Mme. LOUISE FINKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSI(¢ 
! Rockingham, 

8 I Stre Ne York 

LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS 
CONCERT PIANIS 
West I ty-fir S Ne York 
Wi ‘ t ed c { pupils 
Ma. axo Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Cultiva Ve \ c Singing 
81 Carne I! Ne York 
Terr € a) Mer 
RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Concertt ter Phi rmonic S et 
INSTRUCTION 
8 East Sixty-first Str New York. 
ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST INSTRUCTION 
Ro Was g Square East, New York 
M. ELFERT-FLORIO, Just 
TEACHES ARTISTIC SINGING 

C,uarantees perfect r lacing I ten I 

twenty lessons 
Best Italian Method 
35 Fifth Avenue, between qgth and qsth Streets 
JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Voice Developed—Style. Opera 
Rs1-Reo Carnegie Hall. New York. 


New York Studio: Sceinway Hall. Mr. and Mrs. CARLOS YE SERRAN 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 450 Fifth Street. » ant : - bt a 
Se naionen paeeeapeetmeaiipaee 81 TEACHERS OF CHARLOTTE MaconDa, Mrs 

THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING C. Miner Harpy anp Josern Maerz 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. —— 
230 East 62d Street. EUGENE HEFFLEY 
Complete musical education given to students wiiaiaes ear ae 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. PIANIST AND TEACHER 
& H. CARRI, Directors Studio: 707-708 Carnegie Hal! 














LUISA CAPPIANI, 


CUL’ 


TURE, SKILL 
236 West Fifty-fifth 


Near Broadway, 


839 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


Resumes teaching October 1. 


RICHARD T. 


FLAC, 


mbus 


Carnegie Hall 
VOICE CULTURE, - 
Musical Art Department of Adelphi College Miss ADEI E M ARGI I] IES 
Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn, N.Y.[ nny 
Pupils pave for Church, Concert, Oratorio. PIANO INSTRUCTION 
ast Twenty-third Street, New York. Sherwood Studios, 
sentiog, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. a West Wilteanceth Street, New Vock 
HORACE HORTON KINNEY, pacer nes ne ree 
ridings nriBis HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Carnegie Hall, ) OF _ _— 
Mew Vouk PIANOFORTE AND THEORY 
Wednesday and Saturday, 305 Carnegie Hal 
PAUL TIDDEN. Address onl y 318 East 150th Street, New York 
PIANIST, 


FR. ANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 





323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by 





OF 


SINGING. 
Street, 
New York. 


TORPADIE-BJORKSTEN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Room 1201, 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE, 
West 7zoth Street, 




























































































































New York. 
Mr. AND Mrs. THE i. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d Street, New York. 


LE N. A DORL A DE V INE, 








VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Representative ye ty 
of the methods 1e famo a master, 
PRANCESCO LAMPER' 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
AUGUST W. HOFFMANN, 
Instruction, Piano and Harmony 
730 Broadway, Steinway Ha New York 
At Liberty for Summer 100] 
Hoffmann's Left-Hand Etudes sreitkopf & 
Hartel) Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Pugno, 


surmeister and others 


CARL VENTH, 


VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
4 Seventt Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 
MRS. ELISE VIRGINIA MOONEY, 


SOPRANO SOLOIST ann TEACHER, 
ORATORIO 
Correct Breathing a Specialty 


» West Fifty-first Street, NEW YORK 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION 
VOICE BUILDING, STYLE 
REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
address Music URIER 


Rast 64th at Co 


AH KING PECK, 
SOPRANO. 


(ratori 


St., or 


Concert nd 


West I 


GENEVIEVE 

PIANIST 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Leschetizky Method 


Stud 1003-1004 Carnegie H 


A -ARBONE, 


seve Met | tan Gr { 


ghtv-fift Street. New 


York 


Miss BISBEE 


New Y 


SIGNOR 


Member 
(pera 


VOICE CULTL IN nam BRANCHES 
Su Bsns 


Studio: 240 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Y 


A. G. O. 


CONDUCTOR 


S. ARCHER GIBSON, F 
COM POSER—ORGANIST 
“Brick” Chur 


PRICE-COTTLE (¢ VONSE RVATORY, 


New York 
untered in 


a thor gh musical education 





EDWARD STRONG, 
TENOR 
Ninety-second Street 


Riverside 


West 
Phone: 1424 
-LATON | 
VOICE CUI AND REPERTOIRE 

Recit in Life and Mu 

"Leunen for the Board of Education 


, New Y 


Ol 
RI 


>R INOFF, 
rt 


Le 


Street rk 


MME. HELENE 
VOICE 


Teacher of Naom 
Olive M 


MAIGILLE, 
CULTURE. 
o West 47th St 

Ledy rd, 


1 George 


New 


Sabery 


York 
D’Orse 
Vail. 


Celeste re ane 


IRA SE singe COLLIN 
t Acting 


Chelsea 


Miss LAUI 
Vor 
The 

Corner Fifty 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 


Musical Recitals, 
Instruction Counterpoi 


RA 
AL 


Tuxedo, 


D. MOORE. 
INSTRUCTION 

637 Madison Avenue, 
Street, New Y« 


Studio: 


ninth 


Lectures, Song 
in Harmony, 


Conducting 
nt and Song 


nt erpretati yn 
72 Lawrence Street, ishing, New York City. 
MAX BENDHEIM, 
Vocat INSTRUCTION 
Studio 332 West Fifty-sixth Street 
Combines the bel canto of the old Italian school 


with the declamatory style of the modern German 
Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun 
ciation. Studio open all summer, 


& Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO, 
Oratorio, Cc and Musicales. 

oice Production 
Studic 405 Carnegie Hall, 
Telephone 350 Columbus 


Mr. 


mcerts 
l and Répertoire 
Yew Yor 


Mr. CARL MULLER, 
The renowned teacher of Harmony, 
and Composition, has resumed the 
these branches at his 


Counterpoint 
teaching of 













New York 


Studio: 12961 Lexington Avenue, 
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NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 








EVA B. DEMING, 
School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and 
Choral Music. European and original methods. 
Classes forming. Send for circular. 
402-3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WALTER Ss. YOUNG, 
Vocal Instruction. 
VOICE PRODUCTION, DICTION, 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE. 
802 Carnegie Hall, New York. Residence-Studio: 
463 Bloomfield Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


CARL M. ROEDER, we 

PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

Studio: 1110 Carnegie Hall. Residence: 697 East 

141st Street, New York. 
MADAME 

EUGENE PAPPENHEIM, 

the celebrated Prima Donna, 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 


ror West 78th St., corner Columbus Ave., 
New York City. 


DR. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


PERSONAL OR CORRESPONDENCE LES- 
SONS IN eae Y ECR ae Oates 
COMPOSITIO RCHESTR AND 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSH 

Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory o 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” * LZ 
thetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz- 


te 80 St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANV. 
Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New | York 

















Studio: 


LYRIC SOPRANO. 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing Thorough 
training for opera and oratorio erman, French 
and English songs, classical and modern. Home 
studio, 70 West Eighty- eighth street, New York. 


REBECCA .MACKENZI Z, 


Soloist Ps 0 ie “Recitals. 
Fred. O. Renard, Mgr., 444 Central Park West. 


im. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of Voice and all its branches. Sole 
teacher of Rebecca Mackenzie and nom singers 
now meeting with marked public ark Wes 

Residence-Studio: 444 Central Par West. 


LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini 
1203 arnegie Hall, New York. 




















MISS EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Studio esidence: 
60s Carnegie Hall. 34 Gramercy Park. 
New York City. 


urs. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


EDMUND SEVERN, 


Violin Instruction. 











Studio: 131 West Fifty-sixth Street. 


— HOFFMANN, Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contraito. 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL. INSTRUCTION. 
806 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 


G. 0. HORNBERGER, 


Solo ’Cellist. 
OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 


Residence: 229 West 34th Street, | 
Studio: 139 W. 122d (Stein Studios), ' 











{NEW York. 





MAX DECSI, 


Vocat Srectatisr. 

Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielse Shy) 
mis, Ruby Shotwell Piper, Agee "Paul De 
Paz, Dr. Ion Jackson, Julian Walker, BS 
Winslow Fitch and others now before the public. 

_STUDIO: CARNEGIE BALL. 


Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 


SOPRANO. 
Recital, Concert and Oratorio. Vooal Instruction. 
Address: 205 West g6th Street, New York. 


Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals, 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Aprlyto CHARLES BE. WARK. 
25 East 21st St., NEW YORK. 
Persona) summer address, FINCASTLE,VA. 


Juue RIVE-KING 


ADDRESS 


Knabe Hall, New York. 


“iwi MILLER 


MAN 


Authentic Vocal Placement for 


GRAND OPERA. 

Studio: 347 5th Ave., N.Y., 
Opp. Waldorf-Astoria, 

VIOLIN. THEORY. 
Reception 2 to 4 daily. 


PARIS. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING 
EMIL BERTIN, 


rer Régisseur de la Scéne de |’'Opéra Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue Raynoused. Madame Fiessinger 
Assortment rooms. Excellent table. Gardens 
All facilities of "bus and tram, 


MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
too Avenue de Villiers, 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
ractice. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol 
é s. ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
‘lass and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. it. Petersbourg. 


BALDELLI, 
ITALIAN BARITONE. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid, Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées.) 6 rue Euler, Paris. 


Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, _—_- 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 

Classes and Private Lessons. Placin 

ing of Tones. as rue de Tocqueville ( 

BCOLE LESCHBTIZKY. 


PRIDA EISSLER, 
Pupil and authorized representative of 
PROP. LESCHETIZKY 
Brilliant Autograph Diploma. 
69 Avenue d’Antin, Champs Elysees, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Rapidly, easily sf correctly acquired b 
1 i ~aadg = ae SYSTEM. 
Private nel 47 M Be *ki I 


Sop 





























Paris 


and Mend- 
onceau). 











10 oun “Cambon, Paris. 


Miss JULIA] KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux. 





Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris 





Mute. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 











The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


THE TEKNIKLAVIER. 


For sale and rent by Mrs, A. M. Virgii. 





VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 28-30 West 15th st., NEW YORK. 











BOSTON. 


Mute. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
BARITONE, SOLOIST AND TEACHER. 
153 Tremont Street, Boston. 


FAELTEN 
PIANOFORTE 


SCHOOL. 
CARL FAELTEN, Dirccter, 
30 Hantington Avcnac, 


BOSTON. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
177 Huntington Street, Boston. 











Boston 





Mme. EDWARDS, 


VOICE CULTURE, 


teinert Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TBACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mme. SARGENT GOODELLE, 


LESSONS IN SINGING. 
Huntington Chambers, 





oston. 














JOHN JEWETT TURNER, BOSTON. 
BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING - 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass M. B. DE BC IR. BARITONE. 
Teacher of S z Italian, F th, G an, 
ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, and Englisch 4 a4 = rd * ios slncind 

VOCAL TEACHER and tone building. Perfect breathing 

z Studio: 81:6 Carnegie Hall, New York 
1s9 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mase. SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 





AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mas. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


TWO NEW SONGS 
J. LEWIS BROWNE. 
Y DEARIE,” words by 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 





By 

“THE DARE DAYS, 
Frask L. Stanton. 
“MORS ET VITA,” text by Wu. F. Cotsine. 


CONTRALTO Also just published, ‘the third and revised edition of 
Oratorio, Concert the same composer's Third Masurka for piano. 
Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. THE Cyncianatl New York—Ch Fubtshers. 





MISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO. 
Song Recitals, Oratorio, Concert 


Address: 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 


CLARA WINSTEN, »»swe:viece.. 
S222 TAL ESEN MORGAN 


18 West 19th Street, New York 


MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ALBERTO JONAS, Director, 


Has gained national fame as the representative musica! 
institution of Michigan and one of the foremost, largest 
and most exclusive conservatories in America All 
branches of mastic, elocation, dramatic art. languages, 
by faculty of thirty-eight eminent instructors, inclad- 


The MONTREAL CONSERVATORYot MUSIC 


(Pounded 1893 by C. E. SEIFERT). 
938 & 940 Dermener Sweet Montreal, Canada. 


For Prospec rr apply 
. B. SEIFERT, the Musical Director. 











Director N. Y. Festival Chorus and Orchestra. 
Director Ocean Grove Musical Festiva's. 











ing world renowned artists. School year begins 
September8. Haadsome illustrated catalogue mailed 
free. 
DR.—o 2611 Broadway, 
FRANKLIN NEW YORK. 
TaNoOoR. Telephone : 972 Riverside. 





BEATRICE FINE, Soprano, 


557 West 124th Street, NEW YORE. 


BARITONE.——< 


HOMER MOORE. Address: 210 W. 107th St., NEW YORK. 


MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD. 


reswence stun: HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, CENTRAL PARK WEST. 


SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE. 


’Phone: 656 Morningside. 











Circulars sent upon application. 


CLAVIER 
PIANO 
SCHOOL ano 








FALL Term ENROLLMENT 
3INS A. K. VIRGIL, Director. Day, SatuR- 
Saou Author and Founder of nd 
Ocr. 5, 1908. the Virgil Method. pay, Oct. § 


CLASS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 
Children’s Department. Special Mus‘cal and Techr ical 
Instruction. Directed by MRS. FLORENCE DODD VIRGIL. 


REGULAR FRIDAY EVENING RECITALS. 
Send for prospectus and Tickets to Recitals. Address 
8S. M. Fabian. CLAVIER HALL, 11 West 22d St., New York. Mrs. Hadden-Alexander. 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 
Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including: 

Joha E. Barkworth, Alfred C.Goodwin, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Otis B. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendahi, Pietro Minetti, 
Howard Brockway, J. C. Yan Hulsteyn, Emmanuel Wad. 


Crecutans Marten ow Appiicatio 
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ESTABLISHED 1823 


Chickering 


PIANOS 





| 


Particular 
attention is 
called to the 


QUARTER GRAND 


STERLING 2ates 


High Standard of Construction. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mew York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 


EMERSON PIANO. 
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ERLIN’S second opera house, called The 

ater des Westens, opened its hospitable doors 
for the beginning of the season last Saturday 
night, with a performance of Smetana’s “Dali- 
bor.”” The event was in so far of special in 
terest as it marked the entrance of a new 
régime, that of Manager Aloyz Prasch. In theatrical cir- 
cles the successor to Director Hofpauer holds a fair repu- 
tation for knowledge, skill and conscientiousness In 
matters operatic he is a homo novus, and demonstrated the 
fact in an unmistakable manner. An operatic stage man- 
ager must also be a musician, otherwise he will prove him- 
self incapable of bringing music and stage action into the 
necessary logical concert. In this respect Prasch’s forces 
blundered repeatedly on the occasion of the opening night. 
More serious still is the new director’s evident lack of 
judgment of good singing, for in two principal parts of his 
cast he offered two such palpable beginners to the critical 
but well disposed audience that only ignorance is a possi 
ble explanation, but it was no bliss for the listeners. Such 
poor members as the heroic tenor Bleiden, who sang the 
title part in the opening night’s performance, and Miss 
Fritz, who misrepresented the second important female role, 
would not be tolerated at a provincial self respecting opera 
house. To these two evils must be added the third one, 
the work chosen for representation. 

It is true Smetana is a great composer, although | 
could never comprehend why he should have been dubbed 
the “Bohemian Mozart.” Above all, Mozart was equally 
supreme as a dramatic and as a 
Nobody can with any degree of truth affirm this of Sme- 
His operatic chef d’ceuvre, “The Bartered Bride,” 
contains but a modicum of the dramatic element, and 
owes its well deserved popularity (popularity meant in the 
best sense of the word) to its general freshness of inven- 
tion, its natural gaiety, rhythmic verve and the general 
national characteristics in melodic as well as 
lines by which the well orchestrated, brilliant 
score is pervaded. Equally good musicianship is displayed 
also in-“Dalibor,” but Smetana’s heroic opera is lacking 
woefully in heroic music, and aboveallin dramatic verve 
and intensity of expression. Partly this fault must be 
ascribed to the book, by Josef Wenzig, who made of the 
Bohemian hero Dalibor, bent upon avenging the murder 
of his friend Zdenko, a mere poseur in the first act, an 
inactive lover in the second and a cad in the third act. Not 
even a Verdi in his days of storms and stress could have 
succeeded in making a musical hero out of this wavering 
figure. Nobody could have been particularly interested 
either in the character of the principal female part, Milada, 
who first charges Dalibor with the murder of her brother 
and then, when the king sentences the hero (?) to im- 
prisonment for life, falls in love with him, which goes so 
far that in the second act, in doublet and hose, she becomes 
the old jailer’s assistant, in order, Fidelio-like, to effect 
Dalibor’s deliverance. The cast and scenario here really 
more than suggest Beethoven’s only opera (not so the 
music, however), and all further resemblance ceases when 
the lovers, instead of making their escape, in true old 
Italian opera fashion, join in a love duet, which in itself 


symphonic composer 


tana 


flavor of 
harmonic 





is very pretty. This, together with a male chorus in the 
opening of the third act and a violin solo in the first, be- 
longs among the pearls of Smetana’s essentially lyrical 
The violin solo is supposed to come from the fourth 
slain Zdenko’s ghost, 
However, in 


score. 
dimension, being produced by the 
who thus rouses his friend Dalibor to action 
Mr. Prasch’s stage management, the spirits 
work without astral projection of their spiritual bodies 
which un-Bostonian realism takes away the suggestiveness 
of the séance. 

After all these objections to 
premiére and the new management the writer wishes to 
say also a few pleasant things and above all to praise Hans 
Pfitzner’s conducting. He is a morbid but a 
healthy kapellmeister, for, despite the fact that the orchestra 
is still lacking in ensemble and also in purity of intonation 
(chorus and soloists are unused to each other and to their 
work), Pfitzner held all under command and on the whole 
under untoward cir- 


are seen at 


and fault finding with the 


composer, 


conducted with results which these 
cumstances must be considered as far beyond the average 

Among the principals in the cast the palm belongs un 
questionably to Herr Stammer, a cast off of the Royal 
Opera, who acted the part of the prison warden in sympa 
thetic and almost touching style and who sang with a 
had al 


have 


remarkably sonorous and noble bass voice. If he 
ways had command of his vocal organ he would not 
been relegated to the Theater des Westens, but during his 
last season at the Royal Opera he was more often hoarse 
than in good voice. Miss Roxy King, who impersonated 
Milada, displayed vocal charm in the love scene in the sec 
ond act. There are hopes for the future of this young 
singer, who is lacking only in experience 

Messrs. Luria, Ott and Jaeger appeared in smaller roles 
which gave little or no chance for personal distinction 
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Il he committee has at consented to the 
humiliating and distasteful task of The 
international music congress has been postponed indefi 
nitely, which means ad calendas grecas, and the musico 
pedagogic congress which, under the presidency of Prof 
Xaver Scharwenka, was to have taken place at the same 
time, has been postponed until the days of from October 18 
to 21, viz., nearly three weeks after the Wagner monument 
celebration, for which it had been planned as an appendix 
With regard to this matter the Leichner committee sends 
out to the press the following communication: “The inter 
national music congress, have been held 
simultaneously with the Wagner monument dedication in 
Berlin, has been made the object of particularly severe at 
tacks on the part of the press, as well as Wagner authori- 
ties and friends. In order to eliminate these difficulties the 
presidents of the congress, Count Bolko von Hochberg and 
Prof. Dr. O. Fleischer, in magnanimous manner have 
brought the sacrifice to retreat from their post, and there- 
upon it has been concluded to postpone the congress until 
a later date. The master’s family has also from the be- 
ginning pronounced’ against the international music con 
gress, as can be seen and is laid stress upon with due clear 
ness in Professor Tode’s essay ‘How Richard Wagner 
Should Be Done Homage to by the German People.’ Un- 
questionably these utterances were the result of careful 
considerations at Villa Wahnfried. Hence it may perhaps 
be hoped that the Wagner family may no longer persist in 
keeping aloof from the Berlin arrangements. Finally it 
must be emphasized that the said music congress never 
formed a substantial portion of the festivities in honor of 
Richard Wagner.” 

It cannot be said that this document 
skillful in conception, nor logical in argument, nor yet 
veracious in its final sentence. Moreover, it does not at 
all agree with the recent strong blowing about the great 


last 
“eating 


Leichner 
crow.” 


which was to 


is particularly 











the congress How 


the 


attendance of music 


that 


international 


ever, the fact remains committee retreats, not 


very gracefully and rather late, but better late than never 
evidently bent upon gaining the par 
Wagner family in the Wagner monu 
reliable 


and that they are 
ticipation of the 
unveiling 

source the writer learns 
sibility, nay, even probability 
will relent and will the 
not the whole commemoration 
Commercial Councillor 


From but 
that there is now a slight pos 
that the Wagner family 
monument dedication, if 
This is as it 
Leichner’s 


Richard Wag 


ment festivities private 


attend 
should be, 


after all, inten 


tions in presenting 


tor, 
3erlin with a statue of 


ner were not all of a selfish nature. He did not do any 
thing bad, although he displayed a deplorable lack oi 
good taste. But this is no crime, only a misdemean 


wr, for which moreover he has just as lavishly as re 


lentlessly been punished by the press and the publicity 


given to his hankering after notoriety The Wagner 
heirs, however, should be more generous, and surely 
state of affairs unprecedented in history and anoma 
lous in circumstances, viz., the absence of the nearest kin 
on the occasion of the inauguration of a monument to a 
great man, should be averted and avoided by then 
Hence let us hope that the Leichner committee's eating 
crow may be followed by beneficial results all around 
eS = 


Hermann Zumpe was to have conducted the fifth of the 


model concerts with different con 


arranged for the coming season by the 
His program 


series of symphony 
ductors of renown 

Frankfort-on-Main Opera House intendancy 
was to contain, besides Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, some 


sidered 


compositions by Max Schillings, whom Zumpe con 


Hence he had selected the Ingwelde 


for performance at 


the coming composer 
und Pfeifertag Vorspiele”’ 
he concert with the original program wil! 
ducted, however, by Generalmusikdirector Fritz Steinbach 


Frankfort 


} 


now ve con 


f Cologne. 

he posthumous opera, “Sawitri,” by Zumpe 
Only parts of the orches 
Indian 


was found 
n nearly completed condition. 
tration are still wanting. The text, based upon an 
fairy tale by Kalisada, has been written by Count Sporck 


who is also the author of the libretti of Schillings’ ‘“‘Ingweide 
th 


und Pfeifertag.”’ Besides this almost completed opera there 
have been found among the leavings of Zumpe his “Note 
of his Personal Intercourse with Richard Wagner,” which 
Zumpe wanted to use for publication in a séparate work 


pon this interesting subject. It is to be hoped that some 
me from the large circle of friends 


ndertake the publishing of these important documents 


of the deceased wi 


1or 


in the matter of Wagner research it would be most regret 
table if these authentic and surely interesting memoranda 
of Zumpe would remain buried in his family hives 

S- & 

How high Hermann Zumpe’s artistic aims were and how 
carefully he was wont to go to work in all matters pertain 
ing to art is revealed in a letter written to Herr Max Hoi 
pauer. The former director of the Theater des Westens 


wanted Zumpe as conductor and codirector for Berlin's 


second opera house, but received from him the {oll 
negative epistolary dated from Schwerin 

Zumpe was at that time grand ducal court opera conductor 
“I have meditated a good deal over the contents of your 
You are certainly right in your conviction 


wing 


reply, where 


esteemed letter. 
that in so large a city as Berlin a second operatic undertak 


ing of serious artistic intentions and corresponding perie 


tion should prove prosperous. Nevertheless vital difficul 
ties speaking against it will immediately crop up. Of 
what species of work would the repertory have to be 
made up?” 

“Many of the older operas have faded; others in th 
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course of time have all the more confirmed their worth, 
without, however, gaining the prestige of the general 
public’s vital interest in them. The eternally beautiful 
works of Mozart, which alone could be the 
saviors, cannot, I am sorry to say, awake all too great 
hopes in anybody who can see, for in order to insure 
successful performances of them there is wanting noth- 
ing less important than—the singers. I believe that it is 
impossible to find an ensemble of vocalists who could 
bring Mozart’s works to lusciously beautiful hearing and 
who at the same time would be able to do justice also 
to works of entirely heterogeneous style in artistic per- 
fection. And this, after all, must be the task of the new 
undertaking if it shall not immediately be exposed to the 
curse and the deadly danger of onesidedness. These are, 
according to my view, the repertory chances for the new 
operatic undertaking. 

“One more possibility, after all, exists, pre- 
destinate your new stage principally to the production of 
novelties. Now, I know the pasturition power of the 
musico-dramatic productiveness of contemporaneous 
Germany, France and Italy well. As a member of the 
prize jury for the operatic prize competition instituted 
by the Munich Court Opera intendancy I was obliged to 
examine no less than ninety-eight new operas which had 
been sent in. To none of them the prize could be 
awarded, which, as you know, was distributed among the 
three relatively best works. Two of them have’ since 
been given with quite decent success; the performance 
of the third one is still in abeyance. All three of them 
unquestionably show talent; but whoever would care to 
build a house upon such ground would risk all too much. 
Neither in France nor in Italy is the production on a 
materially higher plane.” 

The above views expressed by Hermann Zumpe more 
than three years ago have in the interval lost none of their 
forcefulness and, as I showed in the opening portion of 
this letter, apply to the Theater des Westens operatic un- 
dertaking today as weil as they did on the day they were 
written 


operatic 


viz., te 
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At Munich the Wagner Festival performances closed last 
night in a blaze of glory. After the final fall of the cur- 
tain upon the wonderful last scene of “Die Gd6tterdam- 
merung,” Herr von Possart was made the object of enthu- 
siastic ovations on the part of the public. Telegraphic re- 
ports received here this morning further state that the in- 
tendant in his turn thanked every member of the personnel, 
including chorus and orchestra. The titled violinist, Prince 
Ludwig Ferdinand received for his participation in the 


perfomances a laurel wreath fashioned of silver, and 
dedicated to him by all of the artists concerned in 
the festival. Prince Regent Luitpold of Bavaria sent 


telegraphic congratulations upon the success of the festival, 
and decreed a number of special marks of distinction. Thus 
Court Conductor Fischer received an extra honorary 
present of 2,000 marks, and upon first stage Manager 
Fuchs the professor title was bestowed. 
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S. Paul Veron, a talented and voice gifted pupil of 
Mme. Anna Lankow, writes from Mayence, where he is just 
starting upon his first operatic engagement, that tomor- 
row, the 16th inst., he will make his début as Hunding, 
and that on the 20th inst. he is to impersonate the part 


of King Henry in “Lohengrin.” 


Moriz Rosenthal seems to be touched in his honor as 
an artist by an insinuation which appeared in a French 
but which was assuredly not meant in a deroga- 
The great virtuoso writes to one of the Ber- 
lin papers: “The anecdote narrated by Charles Joly, in 
the Paris journal Musica, to the effect that I had boasted 
of being able to concede to every pianist thirty bars, and 


paper, 


tory way. 





then beat him in any of Beethoven’s sonatas, is a mali- 
cious invention of so called ‘good friends,’ to which the 
otherwise always so correct Mr. Joly seems to have 
fallen a victim. I, for my part at least, should most 
deeply despise every pianist who had made an utterance 
so irreverential and so ridiculously devoid of understand- 
ing.” 

Gut gebruellt, Loewe! Right you are, Moriz, but it 
seems to me you are fighting windmills, for surely no 
one in his senses would ever believe that a true artist 
like you could have said anything so nonsensical and 
stupid. 

ese = 

Willy Burmester recently was invited to Lensahn 
Castle by the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, who asked the 
artist’s counsel in regard to the founding of an academy 
of music, which the Grand Duke intends to establish at 
Oldenburg, and for which a building containing a large 
concert hall is to be erected at an expense of 400,000 
marks. After dinner there was some music, on which oc- 
casion the Grand Duchess of Oldenburg accompanied the 
artist in person, and Princess Henry of Prussia, a great 
admirer of Willy Burmester’s violin playing, had come 
on from Kiel to Oldenburg especially for the purpose of 
being present at this performance. Another listener was 
Princess Feodora, a sister of the Empress of Germany. 
On the next day the Grand Duke went hunting with his 
guest, when Willy Burmester’s bag consisted of several 
stags and roebucks, he being as sure with the gun as 
with the bow (a fiddle bow of course is meant). 


Se 


The preliminary announcements for the coming season of 
symphony soirées of the Royal Orchestra are less prolific 
in the matter of promised novelties. This is strictly in ac- 
cordance with the plans of the undertaking as such, which 
has for principal aim the cultivation of the classical master- 
works. Felix Weingartner, nevertheless, will present to his 
numerous listeners, among several other novelties of inter- 
est, a work by Berlioz which has so far never yet been per- 
formed anywhere. Its title, however, is withheld for the 
present, probably in order to prevené previousness on the 
part of any other conductor. 
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Frau Cosima Wagner came on to Berlin yesterday and 
made some calls on her friends. However, the principal 
object of her trip was to see and consult Professor Schwen- 
inger at Gross-Lichterfelde, a suburb. Mrs. Wagner of late 
complained of her health, but after thorough examination 
the renowned physician was able to give her the satisfactory 
assurance that she is in sound physical condition. Mrs. 
Wagner returns to Bayreuth today. Her visit had nothing 
to do with the Wagner monument affair, and it is not likely 
that she will attend the unveiling ceremony, although it is 
still hoped that Siegfried Wagner will be present. 

J 

Callers at the Berlin office of THe Musicat Courter dur- 

ing the writer’s recent short absence from his desk were 


Miss Edith Graham and Louis Victor Saar, as well as Mr. 
and Mrs. Almon K. Virgil, from New York O. F. 








The Boston Symphony. 

HE twenty-third season of this orchestra will begin in 
Boston on October 17 with ninety-four performers, 
William Gericke conductor. There will be twenty-four 
concerts given in Boston and twenty-four public rehearsals 
as usual. The soloists already engaged are Melba, Schu 
mann-Heink, Gadski, Aus der Ohe, Madame Hopekirk, 
Miss Maud MacCarthy, Miss Olive Mead, Mr. Gillibert, 
Busoni, Harold Bauer and Joseffy, George Proctor, Fer- 
nandez Arbos, the new concertmeister Mr. Adamowski, 

and Rudolph Krasselt, the new ’cellist. 









Burra.o, September 25, 1903 
CH week witnesses the arrival of musicians who 
have been away for the summer. Not long ago 
I met John Lund, who has been enjoying va- 
cation days at Newport and in other places 
East. It is gratifying to learn that he looked 
after the musical interests of Buffalo while 
absent, and has returned with carefuily selected composi- 
tions which later on will be sung. by the Orpheus Society, 
whose aim has always been to sing the best music extant 
The society is fortunate in possessing a director who is 
himself a fine composer, and therefore well qualified to 
interpret the works of others. Mr. Lund also has charge 
of the music at St. Margaret’s School 
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teacher and director of 





Another wideawake composer, 
choruses is Angelo M. Read, of Norwood avenue. Mr 
Read is director of the Westminster Choral Society, and 
very soon this organization will begin rehearsals for its 
third season’s concert. Each winter some fine composition 
of Bach is studied and presented. It is a matter of con- 
gratulation to know that such an earnest conductor realizes 
the importance and advantage to be gained by the study 
of oratorios. Years ago, under the able leadership of the 
veteran Carl Adams, Buffalo possessed a Choral Union, 
made up of musical enthusiasts, many of whom have since 
made their mark as church singers, their taste for sacred 
music stimulated and guided by the Monday night re- 
hearsals at old Goodell Hall. Schiller’s “Lay of the Bell” 
was first presented, with the aid of Myron W. Whitney 
as soloist, followed by “The Creation,” “Elijah,” and “The 
Messiah.” From the Choral Union and St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral choir of sixty-seven mixed voices recruits were en- 
listed for the big chorus of 600 voices which made the 
dedication of our first big music hall an event long to be 
remembered. The magnetic Theodore Thomas with his 
superb orchestra directed the performance of “Elijah.” 
The oratorio soloists were Madame Materna and Messrs 
Scarit and Winklemann. Mme. Christine Nilsson was the 
soloist for “Stabat Mater” and “Lohengrin.” 

If there were good singers here then there are many 
better ones now. Some effort should be made to organize 
a fine permanent chorus. Think what musical and intel 
lectual treats we might all enjoy if such a great work as 
Bach’s Passion Music could be given during the Lenten 
season in Convention Hall! Let organ recitals also be 
given every fortnight on Sunday afternoons. The aim of 
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all music lovers should be to elevate the standard of music, 
but never condescend to exploit the cheap and the meretri- 
cious compositions which “may split the ears of the ground- 
lings,” but serve no better purpose. 
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There is a singular show of unanimity evidenced by the 
business cards of professional teachers, nearly all of whom 
opened their studios for this season on September 15. 
Among this number we note the names of Madame 
Humphrey at the Buckingham, who resumed her teaching 
of vocal music on that date; also Ch. Armand Cornelle, 
whose fall term began on September 15 with a large class, 
doing excellent work in the commodious class room at 
696 Main street. In this connection we wish to announce 
that Mlle. Paulette Antoine, one of Mr. Cornelle’s advanced 
pupils, will make her début at the Twentieth Century Hall 
on the evening of Oetober 15. The program is a difficult 
one, but there is every assurance that this young girl will 
acquit herself with credit to herself and her most efficient 
teacher. There was a slight error in an announcement last 
week, which we wish to correct, for the “pupil recital” to 
be given at the Presbyterian Church at North Tonawanda, 
on the evening of October 22, in the interest of Mr. Cor- 
nelle, is under the patronage of Mrs. William Allan, and 
not Mr. Allan, as was published 
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Mrs. J. S. Marvin has since last spring removed to 250 
West Utica street, and gives piano instruction in a very at- 
tractive studio. Previous to her marriage Mrs. Marvin was 
the organist at St. James’ Episcopal Church, and was also 
an assistant teacher to her brother, F. W. Riesberg. 
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I am in receipt of some announcements from Louis W. 
Gay of the engagement of artists who are to delight us 
soon. Vessella and Royal Italian Band for eight nights 
and Saturday matinee, beginning Sunday night, September 
27. Creatore’s Band will play a return engagement early in 
November. Harold Bauer will be here later in the season. 
Madame Melba will sing on Thanksgiving Eve. Madame 
Schumann-Heink will come in the winter; possibly Madame 
Patti, and there are others whom we shall announce as the 
date of each engagement draws near. 

a 
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A very delightful musicale was given on Wednesday 
evening at Mrs. Wolcott’s in honor of Miss Ruth Lewis, 
daughter of Judge George Lewis, of Elmwood avenue. 
Miss Lewis is a charming young girl who possesses a 
remarkably beautiful and well cultivated voice, and her 
culture enables her to sing in French, German, English 
and Italian, in which tongues her diction is faultless. The 
following program was given: Aria, “Ah, mon fils,” from 
“Le Prophéte”; “In the Woods,” by Bizet; “Bon Jour, Su- 
zon,” by Delibes; “En Sourdine,” from Reynaldo Hahn's 
“Chansons Grises”; “Die Bekehrte,” by Max Stange; 
“Your Lips Have Said They Love Me,” by C. B. Hawley, 
and “The Vision,” by Vannuccini, with a violin obligato 
played by Henry B. Marens. The most important number 
was “La Ballade du Désespéré” (“The Ballad of the De 
spairing One”), the text by Henri Murger, music by Bem- 
berg. It is written for a mezzo soprano voice, a reciter, 
piano, violin and ‘cello. The part of the reciter was taken 
by Thomas Cary; Henry Marens, violin; Mr. Schultz, the 
‘cello, and the piano part by Victor Harris, of New York. 
The piano accompaniments of the other numbers were 
played by Elinor M. Lynch, who is a very brilliant pianist 
and scholarly musician. There were about seventy-five 
guests present to say farewell to Miss Lewis, who goes soon 
to spend the winter in New York, where her gift of song 
will no doubt receive well merited recognition. 

VIRGINIA KEENE. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, September 26, 1903. 
ELL MARTIN KENDALL, soprano, has returned 
from Asheville, N. C., where she has been for the 
weeks 
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past twelve 
a: 


Miss Therese Abraham, soprano, of the College of Mu- 
sic, who distinguished herself at the public examinations 
under Marchesi, sails for home October 3 and will be here 
about the middle of October. 


P_— 
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The chief aim of the Broekhoven School of Opera is to 
aid in making an American opera possible. While the 
classic forms of opera will be taught, the greatest effort 
will be devoted toward the training of young Americans in 
the direction of a national opera, composed by an American 
and performed by Americans 


= 
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The office of dean of the College of Music was created 
about nine years ago when Mr. van der Stucken came to 
this city to take charge of the Symphony Orchestra. Peter 
Rudolf Neff was president of the College at that time. 
.— 


Arthur J. H. Barbour, principal of the organ department, 
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will lecture on “The Characteristics of Bach’s Organ 
Works,” at the Conservatory on Thursday, October 1, at 
8 p.m. A short recital will be given in connection with 


the lecture 
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Mrs. J. Kendall Wallace (née Gertrude Voss), formerly 
of this city, has been engaged to fill the position of con 
tralto soloist in one of the prominent Catholic churches 
of Washington, D. C 


we 
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At a recent conference of the members of the executive 
committee of the board of trustees it was decided to abolish 
the deanship of the College of Music. In its stead the title 
of musical adviser to the management was conferred upon 
Albino Gorno, the principal of the College piano depart 


ment. 
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Romeo Gorno, although devoting much of his time to the 
many students coming under his tutelage, will be heard in 
concert during the coming season. 

Ss €& 

Ernest W. Hale’s teaching time is about filled at the Col- 
lege of Music. The mornings he devotes to practice and 
the afternoons to teaching. 


a 


Ss € 
Frederick J. Hoffmann will play the Sgambati Quintet at 
one of the chamber concerts to be given by the Marien 
String Quartet. 
=e €& 
Signor Mattioli’s Ave Maria, which was dedicated to and 
sung by Signor Campanari, is now in the hands of the pub- 


lisher. 
= 
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Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer is preparing the music to a 
short ode especially intended for the coming dedication 


of the recital hall of the College of Music. The music will 
be written to the words of Eliza Cook’s “Music,” and will 
be arranged for ladies’ chorus, mixed vocal quartet and 
string orchestra with organ. 
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José Marien brought with him from Europe a number of 
orchestral novelties which will be heard at the College of 
Music orchestra concerts this season. Notably among them 
are Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, and symphonies of 
Mozart and Haydn arranged for piano, flute and string or- 
chestra. 
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Four of Sig. Lino Mattioli’s students are meeting with 
great success on the operatic stage—namely, the Misses 
Gertrude I. Zimmer, Hortense Stewart, Mabel Dufour Flinn 
and Mrs. Agnes Cain Brown. Last week at Portland, Me., 
where the Bostonians are playing, Mrs. Brown is said to 
have made an impression in the “Serenaders” even greater 
than she did as Maid Marian in “Robin Hood.” 

eS & 

Mme. Tecla Vigna is highly pleased with her class of stu- 
dents at the College of Music, and some of them will be of 
valuable assistance the School Opera. Mrs. An- 
toinette Werner West, a member of her class, is now the 
soloist at Grace Episcopal at Mt. Auburn. 


to of 
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Frederic Gerard, while abroad with his teacher, José 
Marien, met with great success in concert in Antwerp and 
Brussels. Le Mephisto, of the former city, and others news 
papers of the latter were highly complimentary in praising 
the performance of the young American violinist. 
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Last spring, owing to ill health, Madame Dexter re 
quested a leave of absence of one year from the College of 
Music, which was granted. Since that time, however, her 
health improved so much that she decided not to go, and 
has retained the best of her class, which she meets at the 


College two days in the week. J. A. Homan 





The Wirtz Piano School. 


HE monthly children’s recitals at the Wirtz Piano 
School will be resumed Saturday, October 3, and 
thereafter on the first Saturday of each month, the junior 
grade at 2 p. m. and the senior grade at 3 p. m. Re- 
citals by students, teachers and assisting artists will be 
given on the first and third Wednesday evening of each 
month, beginning October 7. A general invitation is ex- 
tended to all interested to attend these Wednesday evening 
musicales. Mrs. A. C. Totten, soprano, and Mrs. Agnes 
Sumner Geer, reader, will assist at the first musicale 
A short series of illustrated lectures will also be given 
by Conrad Wirtz on the subject of “The Harmonic Struc 
ture of Music.” In these lectures the subject of harmony 
will be treated from the zsthetic rather than from the the- 
oretical side. 
ARTISTIC SINGING. 
NO NECESSITY OF TRAVELING ABROAD TO BECOME A 
SINGER. 


M. ELFERT-FLORIO, 


: 535 Fifth Ave., between 44th and 45th Sts. 
First tenor of the Scala, in Milan, and other European theatres; 
the leading vocal instructor of Berlin, just arrived from Europe, 
will accept pupils and professionals to teach those only who are 
desirous of learning the true 

ART OF SINGING, 

according to the best Italian method; study of opera in all 
languages; concert and church. My method is highly ae 


Frau Cosima Wagner and Professor Kniese, éf Bayreuth 














5 BENNETT. 


Voice Culture, ... 

Art of Singing,... 

Choral Conducting. 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


Mme, von Klenner. 


VOICE CULTURE, STYLE AND 
REPERTOIRE IN FOUR LANGUAGES. 

Teacher of Grace Ames, Katharine Noack Fiqué, Eleanor Creden, 
Frances Travers, Kathleen Howard, Adah Benzing, Aimée Michel, 
Lillian Watts, Katharine S. Bonn, Lulu Potter Rich, Bessie Knapp 
and many others distinguished in opera, concert and church work. 


STUDIO ; 230 West 52d Street, New York, 











JOSEPHINE S. 


ACOBY 


CONTRALTO. 


ADDRESS 


104 West 58th St.,NEW YORK. 
OSCAR SAENGER, VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of Mme Josephine Jacoby, contralto, the Conried Grand 
Opera Co.; Mme. Sara Anderson, soprano, Grand Opera, Elberfeld, 
Germany ; Mme de Pasquali soprano, Grand Opera, Italy; E Leon 
Rains. basso, Royal ‘*pera House. Dresden, Germany; Joseph Buern- 
stein, basso, Grand Opera, Elberfeld, Germany; Allen C. Hinckley, 
basso, Grand Opera, Hamburg. Germany; Elizabeth D. Leonard, con- 
tralto, concert. oratorio and song recital: Mme. Marie Rappold 
soprano, concert, oratorio and song recital; Hildegard Hoffmann. 
sopreno, concert oratorioand song recital; Elsa Marshall soprano. 
concert, oratorio and song recital; John Young, tenor, concert, 
oratorio and song recital; Henri G. Scott, basso, concert, oratorio 
and song recital, and other prominent singers now before the public 


Studio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 
Telephone: 3669 Plaza. 
Will resume teaching September 14, 1908. 








Rew Dork College of Music 


128-130 East 58th Street. 
ALEXANDER 





LAMBERT, Director. 





Private instruction in Piano, Singing. Violin, Cello and all 
branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. 
All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction in 
permneny, counterpoint, vocal sight reading. ensembie playing and 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 


Students received daily. Catalog sent on application. 


BRUNO HUHN 


COACH FOR 


REPERTOIRE, STYLE AND FINISH. 
New York City, 








58 West 57th Street, 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 






































PARIS, 2 RUE MALEVILLE, i 
September 12, 1903. | 
HE Opéra-Comique continued last week its spe- 
cial series of performances arranged for the re- 
opening and the return of the principal mem- 
bers. Mlle. Cesbron, who last season took 

Mlle. Calvé’s place in “La Carmélite,” and re- 

tained the role until the end of the season, ap- 
peared for the first Charlotte in Massenet’s 
“Werther.” She exhibited many excellent qualities; a 
good voice well managed, with much ease and natural 
scenic ability. She is a great improvement on the singer 
to whom was entrusted the part of Charlotte last season, 
as she has a much more musical voice. The music of the 
role suits Mile. Cesbron better than Mlle. de Lisle, the 
former exponent of Charlotte. 

Mile. Vuillaume, who has been for some time absent 
from this theatre, reappeared as Violetta in ‘La Traviata,” 
and made an excellent impression. The cast of the other 
characters remains the same. ‘Le Domino Noir,” by 
Auber, was given with Mlle. Korsoff as Angéle. In this 
a genuine specimen of the old fashioned opera- 
the same excellent 
qualities that were apparent in “Mireille.” The possession 
of a very high voice of good quality and great flexibility 
was amply demonstrated in both operas. Mlle. Korsoff 
is a Russian, the daughter of a tenor singer at the Opera 
in Moscow. Besides having a good voice and natural 
mimetic talent, she speaks French very purely. As a rule 
the Russians are excellent linguists. Mlle. Korsoff does 
not hesitate to undertake the spoken dialogue, of which 
there is so much (sometimes too much) in “Le Domino 
Noir” and “Mireille”; a trying thing for a foreigner in the 
It was for this young singer that the long, dif- 
ficult solo in ‘‘Parysatis” was written by Saint-Saéns. This 
number is a series of passages and roulades sung on one 
syllable during the groupings of the slow movement in the 
“The Nightingale and the Rose.” Clément, the 
tenor, as Vincent in “Mireille,” was a finished performance, 
as is all the work I have heard from this polished artist. 
lhe scenery in Gounod’s opera has been renewed, and is 
charming. Mlle, Catherine Mastio, another useful mem- 
ber of this theatre, had Manon assigned to her for her re- 
ippearance; associated with her were the popular baritone 
and Clément Grieux. It is some time 
since the habitués of the Opéra-Comique had seen Mile. 
Mastio as the heroine in Massenet’s popular opera. | She 
was warmly received, and gave the character a stamp of 
personality, a most difficult thing to do, considering the 
vast number of sopranos who have been heard in the part. 





time as 


pera 
° . 
comique—the young singer showed 


capital 


ballet, 


Fugeére, as Des 


M. Gailhard, the director of the Opéra, has returned 
from his vacation, and has resumed active duties. The per- 
formances of the stock repertory continue, but are im- 
proving owing to the return of the principal singers. 
“Samson et Dalila” is again on the bills, and is supple- 
mented by the ballet of “Coppélia.” When Rousseliére, the 
tenor, returns, it will be given as heretofore in conjunction 
with “Paillasses,” by Leoncavallo. Alvarez will make his 
reappearance as Jean de Leyden in “Le Prophéte”; short 
ly after he will be heard as Otello in Verdi's opera. 
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Composers, teachers and musicians are returning to 
Paris from the different points where they have passed 
their summer vacations. Saint-Saéns has been at the 
Mustapha Palace, Cairo, and Massenet at his charming 
chateau at Egreville, where Miss Courtenay has been the 
guest of Madame Massenet. Raoul Pugno has been 
hunting over his property at Angerville, while Théodore 
Dubois has been amusing himself in the same way at 
Rosnay. Moritz Moszkowski has at the beautiful 
place owned by his publisher, Enoch, at Chatou, a charm- 
ing spot close to Paris. Many musicians have returned 
from the Wagner performances at Munich; a large pro- 
portion will shortly leave for the Wagner commemora- 


been 


tion ceremonies at Berlin. 
Fs 


In spite of the many projects for the establishment of a 
popular opera, none have as yet been definitely adopted 
by the state. Among several tentative efforts to test the 
taste of the public in the matter is one of giving four 
performances, one each week, at 3 p. m., in the Palais 
d’Hiver of the Jardin d’Acclimatation. These zoological 
gardens are in the Bois de Boulogne, some little dis- 
tance from the city, but easily accessible by tram and 
omnibus. I attended the opening performance of the 
series. The building in which it was given was about 
as ill adapted as any place could be for an operatic per- 
formance, having only one thing in its favor—its great 
capacity. It must have been originally designed, I should 
say, for some kind of exhibition purposes. The floor is 
perfectly flat, there is one spacious gallery running round 
three sides oi the building, and the acoustics, as may 
naturally be expected from a building not intended for 
the purpose, are not of the best. The price of admis- 
sion was uniform to all parts—2 francs. Although I ar- 
rived shortly after the doors were opened, there was 
already assembled a very large number of people, which 
increased before the performance began to at least 3,000 





the English word “respectable” or the French term 
“bourgeois” best expresses. The orchestra, which num- 
bered thirty very capable players, gave evidence of its 
skill in the first few bars of the overture to “Si j’étais 
Roi,” the opera comique by Adolphe Adam. The horns 
were excellent, the violins a littlke weak in number, but 
very capable, and the harp, which in this work is very 
much in evidence, was skillfully played by a very nimble 
fingered fairy indeed. I mention these details on ac- 
count of the exceedingly modest sum charged for ad- 
mission and the fact that it is usually in the department 
ef the orchestra that operatic economies usually begin. 
As a clever operatic singer once said, apropos of this 
subject: “It is a mistake for an impresario to sacrifice 
the orchestra for the sake of the soloists, as the latter are 
on the stage but a portion of the time, whereas the or- 
chestra is needed all through the work, and if incom- 
petent causes misery to the listeners from the first bar 
to the last.” Among the singers at the Palais d’Hiver I 
did not detect any possible Pattis or future Faures, but 
they were capable people who knew their roles and their 
business, and succeeded in giving a fairly good perform- 
ance. From the size of the audience, its evident enjoy- 
ment and the discretion with which the applause was 
given where merited there can be no doubt of the need 
and ultimate success in Paris of a people’s opera. 
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Tempo in the performance of music is a much disputed 
point, and one on which no two musicians quite agree 
The metronome gives some idea, when marked, but an ap- 
proximate idea only. In playing works written purely to 
display virtuosity, the great object aimed at, apparently, by 
many performers is to play as fast as possible, and thus 
increase the difficulty. Take the absurd speed, for in- 
stance, at which the last movement of Mendelssohn’s vio- 
lin Concerto is played by some modern virtuosi, or the 
rate at which the finale of the “Guillaume Tell” Over 
ture is taken by some opera conductors anxious to draw 
attention to the technical skill of their instrumental forces. 
Charles’ Joly, the music critic, said recently in speaking of 
these characteristics in certain players: “They make me 
think of ,in whom the gift of velocity is so extraor- 
dinary that he seems to pride himself on his ability to give 
thirty bars start, in no matter which sonata of Beethoven, 
to no matter what living pianist, and then get first to the 
end.” Which remark brings me to the amusing reply that 
Franz Liszt made to Francis Planté when the latter asked 
the great German master if he would alter anything that 
he had done during his eventful life, supposing the op- 
portunity were given him to live his time over again. Said 
Liszt: “I would willingly recommence my life; only I 
would write fewer difficulties and play at less speed.” 


fe 





The Chaigneau Trio (piano, violin, ‘cello) will give a 
concert in Paris in November. In December they will tour 
with Frédlich, the Danish basso, in France; in January in 
Holland, and in February in Germany 
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The chorus is hard at work at the Gaité Théatre on 
“Hérodiade.” The full rehearsals begin in a few weeks, 
and this house wil] open for its season of grand opera the 
middle of October. Mlle. Calvé will arrive shortly in 
Paris, and will at once begin her rehearsals of the role of 
Salomé in “Hérodiade”; Massenet is to come from his 
country seat at Egreville to superintend the final studies 
of his opera. “Flamenca” will alternate with “Hérodiade,” 


and then will be revived Halevy’s “La Juive,” for which 








Mile. Mastio is a wit. During the recent rehearsal for persons. This large audience was well dressed, well be- 

Manon” one of her comrades jokingly asked the singer haved and listened to the performance, including the Mme. Félia Litvinne has been engaged to sing the part of 

er age. “Just the age of Manon,” was the quick reply, overture, with the greatest attention. It was an audi- Rachel. Maurice Renaud, the eminent baritone, will also 

‘tonight when on the stage.” ence composed of people belonging to the class which appear. HASLAM. 
REPERTORY. 


EDWARD ILES’ VOCAL SCHOOL, 


BECHSTEIN STUDIOS, 


Wigmore $St., 
LONDON, W. 


‘‘Mr. Edward Iles 
has been steadily 
making a name for 
himself in London 
as a teacher, and 
must be said to have 
shown very dis- 
tinctly, during his 
recent series of con- 
certs atthe Bechstein 
Hall, that the theor- 
ist whoguides others 
in the way they 
should go is also a 
practical vocalist of 
a high order.” 


—Court Circular. 








Fletcher Music Method 


EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP, 


11285 Madison Avenue, New York. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 
Send for a copy of our Catalog, just issued, containing 
Biographies, Facsimile Labels, Etc. Easy Terms. 


LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 





Mr, HERMANN KLE 


Che Art of Singing. 


PRODVCTION. 
Zz. ATION. 
heh at = DICTION 
LIEDER. 


PERA. 
q ORATORIO 


STUDIO; 154 West 77th Street, New York. 
Telephone: 2921 Riverside. 





Studio will re-open Monday, September 21st. 
ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 
Third Edition (Tenth Thousand) 


“My Vocal Method” 
Now Ready. Price 10 cents. 


Address 305 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











MANUEL GARCIA AND 
HERMANN KLEIN. 


——O 


HERMANN KLEIN has successfully commleted 
the first step in his scheme for an international 
co-operation in singing, as set forth in THe Mu- 
sicaL Courter of April last. He has illustrated 
that a vocal master of transatlantic reputation 
can advantageously combine the New York and 
London seasons by ten months of substantial work in both 
cities, and still divide a six weeks’ vacation, not counting 
side trips to the mountainous regions of Switzerland, Italy 
and Sullivan County, New York State. 

Next season’s chapter will comprise events of a more es- 
sentially developed character. When Mr. Klein goes to 
London toward the end of next April he will take with 
him the pick of his American pupils, and afford them an 
opportunity for a worthy European début. For this pur- 
pose he will give an elaborate concert in St. James’ Hall, 
London, on June 4, under the management of N. Vert, in 
which not only the chosen pupils of his studio will appear, 
but some leading singers and operatic artists. 

Mr. Klein some time last year explained the plan of this 
international scheme in general to his venerable teacher, 
Manual Garcia, who, despite his ninety-eight years, retains 
in a wonderful degree his intellectual powers and an energy 
of body and mind characteristic of certain geniuses. This 
distinguished master thoroughly approved of his pupil’s 
proposition of dividing the time and labor between the two 
continents, and added that “there was always room for 
such beautiful voices as America produced, provided they 
were produced and trained in accordance with the great 
recognized principles—the one and only true method—of 
the art of singing.” 

“I wish,” said Signor Garcia, “that people would disabuse 
their minds of the notion that there is, or can be, any new 
sytem of so called voice production, or even any satisfac- 
tory modification or development of pre-existing theories 
on this subject. Only recently I received a circular letter 
from Victor Maurel, asking me to send a record of the 
changes of ideas, the variations and improvement of 
method, that long observation and experience had wrought 
If I did not answer that letter it was simply 
I had no first discov- 





in my work. 
because there was nothing to say. 
eries to record.” 

Signor Manuel Garcia still occupies, with his wife and 
one unmarried daughter, a pretty villa at Cricklewood in 
northwest London, where he has lived for the last twenty 
years. He no longer teaches, but his interest in the art of 
music is almost as keen today as ever it was. His facul- 
ties are undimmed, his memory for the events of bygone 
years is amazing, and his conversation sparkles with all 
the wit and humor of old. He has even learned how to 
play “bridge,” and one evening he contrived, with Madame 
Garcia as his partner, to win a rubber in brilliant style, yet 
on March 17, 1905, all being well, Manuel Garcia will cele- 
brate his rooth birthday. 

Hermann Klein resumed work at his studio, 154 West 
Seventy-seventh street, last week, with every prospect of a 
busy and profitable season. It is to be noted that he claims 
no pre-eminence as a specialist in any particular depart- 
ment of the art, but follows humbly in his master’s footsteps, 
asserting the right to impart the finest traditions of that art 
in all its branches. He believes that every good teacher 
should be competent to do this, and that in the hands of 
such there is no need for American students to seek a for- 
eign atmosphere until the moment for acquiring stage ex- 
perience has actually arrived. 

Mr. Klein’s book, “Thirty Years of Musical Life in Lon- 
don” (octavo), to be published by the Century Company, 


will appear the end of this week. A full review of this 
work will appear at the proper time in Toe Musicat Cov- 
rrER. Much has been said about it already and it unques- 
tionably will be of intense interest. 








Miss Hildegard Hoffmann Home. 


ISS HILDEGARD HOFFMANN, the well known 
and popular singer, after a brief vacation at the 
seashore and mountains, has returned to the city, and has 
resumed her position as solo soprano at the Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Brooklyn. Miss Hoffmann gave sev- 
eral recitals during July and August, besides singing in 
numerous miscellaneous concerts. She scored a success 
in the title role of Cowen’s cantata, “The Rose Maiden,” 
on the two occasions when that tuneful work was given 
this summer at Ocean Grove, N. J., under the direction 
of Tali Esen Morgan. At Bethlehem and Maplewood, 
two well known New Hampshire resorts much frequented 
by New Yorkers, Miss Hoffmann gave two recitals, the 
proceeds of which were devoted to the following worthy 
charitable objects: The German Home for Women and 
Children at Gravesend Bay, Brooklyn; the floating hos- 
pital and the Legal Aid Society of New York. The re- 
ciials were very largely attended by the entire contin- 
gent of summer visitors in the region. Miss Hoffmann 
will give a song recital at Mendelssohn Hall the first 
week in December. It will be recalled that her recital 
last year was a decided artistic success. The appended 
notices are from the Asbury Park Journal of July 20 and 
August 15: 

“Hildegard Hoffmann made a most pleasing Rose- 
blossom, who left the unbroken calm of fairyland to be- 
come a maiden for love of man. Her soprano voice is 
as clear and sweet as a bell, and the expressive way in 
which she sang the part made her rendition of the title 
role very effective. The varying moods of the rose 
maiden from being queen of the fairies to the widow of 
the forester were well portrayed in face and voice.” 

“*The Rose Maiden,’ the charming cantata telling of a 
iairy queen who loved a mortal, will be repeated in the 
Ocean Grove Auditorium this evening (August 15) 

* * * Hildegard Hoffmann will again sing the title 
role. She made a hit as Roseblossom at the former pres- 
entation, and her charming personality and vivaciousness 
made her singing all the more delightful.” 








A Prize Ode. 


HE prize ode recently written by J. J. McClellan, the 

organist of the Salt Lake Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, 

met with an enthusiastic reception at its first production 

last week. Ex-Governor Prince, Senator Clark and other 

prominent men of the West made congratulatory speeches 

(at the Irrigation Congress) in honor of Mr. McClellan's 
music, 





MASON & HAMLIN 
CONCERT PIANOS. 


-- — 
Harold Bauer. 


AROLD BAUER, the 
who opens his season in the United States at 


virtuoso, 


eminent piano 





the Worcester Festival this week, will not use 
any other but the Mason & Hamlin concert 
piano. With this beautiful instrument he has 


made his successes in the past in the United States, and 
with this beautiful instrument he will make them hereafter. 
It is doubtful if ever a musical paper had a more grateful 
announcement to make than this. 

Felix Fox, the well known Boston pianist, is to appear 
as the piano soloist at the festivals in Bangor, Portland, 
Burlington and Manchester, which will take place this 
month and the first week of October. Mr, Fox will also 
play the Mason & Hamlin grand piano as he always does, 
and he will please the audiences through the means which 
he applies to illustrate his ability. 

Harold Bauer, in addition to his 
Worcester Festival this week, has also been engaged as 
solo pianist to the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with the 
Kneisel Quartet, with the Hoffmann Quartet, the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra, with the Minneapolis Orchestra and other 
organizations of that character. 


appearance at the 


Madame Rive-King's Engagements. 
ME. JULIE RIVE-KING 
engagements for October and November from clubs 
and musical societies. The results of her summer 
recitals in Pennsylvania towns far exceeded the expecta- 
tions of this distinguished American pianist. At Warren, 
where Madame King played for the Philomel Club in 
June, she was commissioned by musical leaders there 
to engage one of the prominent orchestras for a concert 
at which she, Madame King, is to be the soloist 
ographically Warren may not be a big place, but artis 
tically and financially it is ahead of many towns with 
ten times the Madame King will be the 
soloist at the Rochester (N. Y.) Sym 
phony Orchestra will give January 19. A day before she 
is announced for a recital at Leroy, N. Y 
After her engagements in June and the early part of 
July, Madame King went to her summer home near 
Rochester, taking with her, as usual, several of her ad 
vanced pupils. Madame King is now at her studio, 7 
West Forty-second street. 


To Violoncellists. 
OR SALE.—A fine ’cello, by David Tecchler; 


sweet, powerful tone; in best condition; price rea 
H. R. Knorr, 119 East Twenty-third street, New 


has several important 
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population 


concert which 


very 
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York. 














DMN GRASSE 


VIOLINIST. 


First American Tour, Nov., 1{903—May, 1904. 


‘* Both technically and musically a most exalted performance.” 


—Munich Allgemeine Zeitung. 


Sole Direction: LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
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SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING 
IN AMERICA. 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZEY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 
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Hore Cecit, LonpDon, ) 

September 19, 1903. { 
T would be difficult to imagine a more striking 
proof of the complete change which has come 


over our taste in opera during the last fifty years 
or so than that which was afforded by the per- 
formances of Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl” and Wal- 
lace’s ““Maritana,” given by the Moody-Manners 
Company since my last letter. It is, indeed, almost impos- 
sible to believe that in the middle of the last century these 
two works’ were among the most popular in the repertory 
of any opera company, and could be depended upon to at- 
tract the kind of audience that “Tristan” or “Die Meister- 
singer” attracts today. Probably few who have not sat 
through a performance of one or other of these operas 
quite realize how great a debt of gratitude they owe to 
Richard Wagner for saving them from a perpetuation of 
such rubbish, and how thankful they should be that the 
general public has betrayed such an interest in Wagnerian 
opera that managers can always depend upon “Lohengrin” 
and “Tannhauser” to fill the house, and need no longer 
have recourse to “The Bohemian Girl” to compensate any 
loss that they may have sustained through their more ambi- 
tious efforts 


J = 


There is, however, still an apparent demand for Balfe 
and Wallace in London, for both of these operas drew very 
large and enthusiastic audiences to Covent Garden. I 
suppose that for many there are certain associations con- 
nected with the sickly melodies in which these operas 
abound. No doubt there were many present at Covent 
Garden the other night whose maiden aunts used to sing 
them to sleep with “I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls,” 
the old melodies revive pleasant memories of their 
childhood. I know, too, many dear old ladies whose hus- 
bands, in the days of their courtship, won their hearts with 
“The Heart Bowed Down,” and they of course were all 
there. I do not suppose that any very great proportion of 
the attUience admired the melodies for themselves alone or 
were actually very deeply affected by the sickly sentiment, 
or felt particularly tickled with the poet Bunn’s exquisite 


and 


humor. There is probably a wealth of association con- 
nected with those two operas which appeals to them far 
more than any intrinsic merit in the works themselves. 
\nyway if an occasional performance of these old 


Moody-Manners coffers, 
For the company has 


fashioned operas helps to fill the 
a most desirable object is attained. 
decided to set aside the profits arising from the present sea- 


son for a fund for establishing a national opera, and if 





“Bohemian Girl” and “Maritana” by 


there is money in the 
all means let them arrange as many performances of these 
old favorites as it pleases them. 


e 


A new opera, Colin McAlpin’s “Cross and Crescent,” 
which won one of the two £250 prizes recently offered by 
Mr. Manners, had been announced for Thursday night. 
Unfortunately, however, it was found to be in scarcely a 
sufficiently advanced state of preparation to justify its pro- 
duction on the advertised night, and it was, in consequence, 


postponed until Tuesday next. I will, therefore, deal with 
it in my next letter. 
eS = 


The arrival of such a composer as Richard Strauss has 
only one disadvantage, and that is that it gives birth to a 
school of young writers who all think that they are Rich- 
ard Strausses because they can write discords without 
resolving them. Unresolved discords are, of course, all 
very well in their way, if they are written with the definite 
object of expressing an idea which it is impossible to 
express otherwise. But they must be used with dis- 
crimination and not scattered wholesale over the score, 
as was the case in Ernest Blake’s introduction to an 
operatic poem, “Bretwalda,” which was produced at the 
Promenade Concert of Tuesday evening. As an example 
of grotesque and meaningless cacophony it would be hard 
to beat Mr. Blake’s introduction. He appears to have 
put all the discords that he could think of into a pepper 
pot and then to have sprinkled them haphazard over a 
piece of music paper. Once or twice they appear to have 
fallen down in their proper order, as, for example, at the 
beginning of the work, where several phrases from the 
opening of “Ein Heldenleben” happened to appear on 
the paper almost exactly as Strauss wrote them. But 
such success did not always wait upon Mr. Blake’s meth- 
ods, and most of the pages of his score are nothing but a 
wearisome succession of ugly and meaningless noises. 


= <= 


The simple fact of the matter is that Mr. Blake has 
missed the whole of Strauss’ meaning. He thinks, ap- 
parently, that because he can write a series of hideous 
discords he is an apostle of all that is most modern in 
music. But any fool without an ounce of music in him 
can take a music paper, write down a lot of 
black smudges upon it and call it a symphonic poem. 
If composers like Mr. Blake intend to write in the new 


sheet of 





and that is a point which he at any rate has completely 
overlooked. His knowledge of the orchestra is only tc 
be described as primitive. It happens so rarely that any 
single one of the instruments has an effective passage 
written for it that one can only suppose that, when this 
actually occurs, it is the result of accident rather than 
design. Every page of the score shows a complete 
ignorance of the possibilities and capabilities of the or- 
chestra, and until Mr. Blake obtains some knowledge of 
the technicalities of his art it is quite impossible for him 
to hope to make himself heard. 
as & 

It was, perhaps, rather hard on him that the same pro- 
gram should have included the real Strauss as exemplified 
in “Till Eulenspiegel.” Quite apart from its charms as 
sheer music, “Till Eulenspiegel” is a colossal instance of 
the uses to which an orchestra can be put by competent, 
experienced hands. A “Till Eulenspiegel” as Mr. Blake 
would have conceived it would have been a monstrosity. 
A thorough knowledge of orchestration is an absolute 
necessity to any writer, but more especially to one who 
proposes to the advance guard of today. “Till 
Eulenspiegel” “Tod und Verklarung,” which was 
played on Thursday, contain lessons which it would be 
well for Mr. Blake to learn. If he will study them care- 
fully he will find that there is no discord in them but 
has its meaning and that Strauss’ orchestration is never 
at fault. These two lessons should, in his present stage, 
be absolutely invaluable to him. ZARATHUSTRA. 
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HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, 
September 12, 1903 { 

HEN Mr. Newman started his series of 

Promenade concerts at the Queen’s Hall 

some years ago, there probably were very 

few who realized what invaluable work 

they were to do on behalf of music in 

England. In those days the musical taste 

of what one may call the shilling public was not very 

highly cultivated. Wagner and Beethoven were appre- 

ciated by a few, comparatively speaking; Tschaikowsky, 

with the exception of his Sixth Symphony and the “Casse 

Noisette” Suite, was practically unknown, while the popu- 

lar programs were made up of music at which the more 

educated public of today simply turns up its lordly nose. 

Nowadays the Wagner and Tschaikowsky evenings at- 

tract audiences which overflow into the corridors, the Bee- 

thoven and Mozart concerts are little less attended, while 

the popular programs, of which three are given every week, 

are principally composed of Wagner, Tschaikowsky and 

Strauss, music which could not by the widest stretch of 

the imagination have been termed popular a few years ago 

This complete revolution in the popular taste is creditable 

to Mr. Wood and Mr. Newman. By putting first class 

music within the reach of everyone, they have succeeded in 

educating the popular taste as no series of symphony con- 

certs at the usual prices could have educated it, and they 

have done yeoman service in the cause of music in this 
country. 

Ss & 

By no means the least interesting feature of the so 
called “popular” evenings is the prominence given to music 
by native composers, and it says much for Mr. Wood’s 
discrimination that nearly every one of the novelties that 
has been produced up to the present has been well worth 
hearing. Many of them have been the work of young com- 
posers, and have been marked by an inevitable immaturity, 
great though their promise has often been. William Wal- 
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“HEINK 
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lace, however, whose incidental music to “Pelléas et 
Mélisande” was produced on Tuesday evening, is a com- 
poser of riper talent. A good deal of his work already is 
fairly well known in London, for Mr. Manns produced 
several works from his pen at the Crystal Palace concerts, 
while some of his very clever songs have attained to a 
fair degree of popularity. He never has done anything bet- 
ter than this music to “Pelléas et Mélisande.” It is by 
no means easy to fit Maeterlinck’s play with music, and 
though composers have attempted it they have not always 
been completely successful. Those who have seen or read 
the play will know that, although it certainly deals with 
the love affairs of human beings, there is in it a certain 
element of unreality not unlike that of the fairy tale. In 
fitting it with music, therefore, the first thing that the com- 
poser must avoid is the “Sturm und Drang” element, 
which, though appropriate enough in dealing with the love 
affairs of such people as Paolo and Francesca, is hopelessly 
out of place in dealing with “Pelléas and Mélisande.” The 
composer’s first care should be to create an atmosphere of 
mysticism, and in this Mr. Wallace has been peculiarly 
successful. He has chosen very beautiful and expressive 
melodies, but he has relied principally upon his strong sense 
of orchestral color for his effects, and this has enabled him 
to breathe the atmosphere of the play to perfection. As 
the music has been written for a small theatre orchestra, 
it is to be hoped that we may have a chance of hearing 
it in its proper surroundings. It would be difficult to find 
anything more completely appropriate 


= 


suite, 


= 


Garnet Wolsely Cox's “Ewelme,” which was 
produced on Thursday, scarcely calls for very detailed 
The brilliant idea of writing a series of short 


pieces purporting to portray certain aspects of country 


comment. 


life, such as the song of a brook, the piping of shepherds 
and rustic revelry, has occurred to other composers, and 
there can be nothing fresh said upon the subject. Mr. 
Cox certainly has not struck out a new line and his 
suite presents exactly the same features as those of the 
thousand and one composers who have attacked the same 
subject. It is nicely written, but of a style that is hope- 
lessly out of date and is scarcely worth reviving. 


<< 
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The Moody-Manners company has been occupying it- 
self largely with repetitions this week, and its success has 
been uninterrupted. Tuesday evening, however, a per- 
formance of “Siegfried” given, which, considering 
the immense difficulties that the opera presents, can only 
be calied most To play “Siegfried” really 
successfully calls for which must always be 
hopelessly out of the reach of a touring company, and it 
is scarcely surprising that one or two small hitches oc- 
curred in the course of the But a per- 
formance of “Siegfried” that is entirely without blemish 
rarely takes place even in the grand opera season, these may 
readily be overlooked, and the company is to be con- 


was 


creditable 
resources 


evening since 


gratulated on securing a performance of the opera that 
possessed many merits and wonderfully few faults. Louis 
Arens, the Siegfried, once more showed himself to be an 
unusually intelligent and capable artist. Evidently he ex- 
pends much care upon the study of his parts, with ex- 
cellent results, and his readings are always interesting 
because they have individuality. He is scarcely at his 
best as Siegfried, but he proved himself to be consider- 
ably above the average of level reached by operatic 
and we have heard many worse Siegfrieds in 
Mme. Fanny Moody is 
Her 


tenors, 
more pretentious performances 
not very perfectly suited in the part of Brunnhilde. 


voice is rather light for the music, and though she al- 
ways sings well she occasionally appeared to be a little 
overweighted. But she is a clever and intelligent actress, 
and there certainly was no serious fault to be found with 
her performance. Of the rest of the cast Charles Ma- 
grath, the Wanderer, calls for especial praise. He has a 
fine resonant voice, a stately presence, he is a good 
singer and an excellent actor. The part is difficult, and 
it is infinitely to his credit that he made so much of it. 
The orchestra, under Richard Eckhold, acquitted itself 
admirably and did ample justice to the score. 


eS <= 


Judged by the standard of the Covent Garden perform- 
ances, that of Tuesday may have fallen short of absolute 
perfection. But it evidently was the result of hard work 
and careful preparation, and it is good to know that 
provincial audiences are enabled to enjoy performances 
of Wagner’s greatest operas, which are, after all, more 
than adequate. ZARATHUSTRA. 





LONDON NOTES. 


Plunket Greene will give three vocal recitals at St. 
James’ Hall during the coming season under the direction 
of N. Vert. 

eZ & 


The Chaplin Trio will give a series of popular histori- 
cal chamber concerts at Steinway Hall during the com- 
ing autumn, under the direction of N. Vert 


=e = 


The newly formed London Choral Society, conducted 
by Arthur Fagge, will give their first concert under the 
direction of N. Vert at the Queen’s Hall on October 26 


e 


Sefior Sarasate will make his reappearance in London 
at two recitals at St. James’ Hall on October 19 and 26 


next, when he will be assisted by Mme. Berthe Marx- 


Goldschmidt. 
J 
Mme. Carrefio, Kreisler, Herr Schonberger, Frederic 


Lamond and Joseph Slivinski will make their reappear- 
ances in London, and will give recitals during the autumn 
under the direction of N. Vert 


i 
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Madame Blauvelt returns to England the middle of 
October, and on October 19 commences a three weeks’ 
tour of the provinces, supported by Miss Muriel Foster, 


William Green, Andrew Black, M. Tivadar Nachez, Miss 


Madeline Paine 
eG & 
N. Vert announces that Mme. Clara Butt, who has 
been undergoing a “cure” at Ems, and Kennerley Rum 


ford the week in October in 
order to 
Festival. 

They will make their reappearance in London at the 
annual concert at the Royal Albert Hall on Saturday, 
October 10, when they will have the assistance of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Cowen. They 
commence an extended tour of the provinces at Hull on 
October 20, the artists supporting them being the Misses 
Hook, duettists; Johannes Wolff, W. H. Squire and 


Frank Merrick. 


England first 
their engagement at 


return to 


fulfill the Birmingham 


New Publications. 
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Operatic Anthology.—G. Schirmer, New York. 
This is a selection of from 
Several of these volumes already have 
edited by Max Spicker In 
these new volumes, Volume 1, Soprano, and Volume 2, Alto 
we find some works that go as far back as Rameau, and 


celebrated arias old and 


modern operas 


been published. They are 


the celebrated ““Acis and Galathea,” by Handel, also such 
rarities as “Il “Orfeo,” by 
Haydn. The editing is very carefully done, and we would 


suggest a close study of these works by some of the sing- 


Guarany,” by Gomes, and 


ers who have never tried rarities in opera, but who stand 
by the well known and routine arias. Thus, for instance, 
there is a beautiful aria for alto from Handel’s “Scipione.’ 
We remember having heard it at a private musicale some 
twenty odd years agoin this city. The English words are 
by Mrs. O. B. Boise, the wife of the celebrated composer, 
There is also an aria 
” which might be culti- 
It was known many 


who is now living in Baltimore 

from Donizetti’s “Don Sebastiano, 
vated with a great deal of advantage 
The volume with 
aria from “Tancredi”—“I! Tanti Palpiti,” 
quently was arranged for the violin by Paganini 
with a truly magnificent recitative, is one of the most grate- 


Rossini’s celebrated 
which 


This aria, 


years ago. closes 


subse 


ful ever written for the female voice 


The Manuscript Society. 


HE board of directors of the Manuscript Society has 


arranged with the Aeolian Company for a series of 
four private evening concerts in their beautiful hall, laying 
special stress also on the use of the very complete organ 
There will also be four social evenings, with music and re 
freshments, in the fine auditorium, Sixth avenue and Eigh 
teenth street, in the Siegel-Cooper Building. Special stress 
is laid on reviving the sociability which characterized pre- 
vious successful years, and no pains will be spared to this 
end 

The society is negotiating with certain publishers to obtain 
their co-operation in accepting and publishing the composi 
tions recommended by their music committee, done at the 


concerts, and proven successful 
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European Notes. 





SCAR SCHUBERT, the famous clarinetist of the 
Berlin Opera Orchestra, has been honored by the 
Emperor with the title of “Professor.” So far as 
can be learned the bestowal of this favor carries with it no 
raise in salary nor bonus in spot cash. 
Ze €& 

“Jokodus, the Fool,” is the name of a three act opera by 
Oscar Schréter, which is slated for production in Bremen 
during the last week of September. 

eS << 

The six symphony concerts at the Frankfurt Stadt The- 
ater will be led by Professor Nikisch, Dr. Rottenberg, 
Gustav Mahler, Dr. Kunwald and Richard Strauss. Nikisch 
will direct the first and last concerts of the series. Among 
the works to be performed are Bruckner’s D minor Sym- 
phony, and Mahler’s Third Symphony. 

eH = 

The Warsaw Philharmonic Society refused to take part 
in the Berlin Wagner celebration because of the strong 
anti-German sentiment in Poland at the present time. 

es = 

Miecio Horszowski, the young Polish pianist, will soon 
begin a European concert tour, assisted by Therese 
Leschetizky, the daughter of Theodore Leschetizky, and 
Annette Essipoff. 

eZ & 

Goetz’s tuneful opera, “The Taming of the Shrew,” 

recently revived in Leipsic with decided success. 

ese <= 
Petersburg is to hear a new opera by Dawydow, 
Hauptmann’s “The 


was 


St. 
with a libretto founded on Gerhart 
Sunken Bell.” 

(se eS 

In 1904 Holland’s foremost concert association, “Maat- 
schappij tot bevordering der Toonkunst,” will celebrate the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its existence by instituting in 
Utrecht a musical festival to last three days. 

Ss << 

At the three choral concerts of the Mayence Liedertafel 
there will be produced Gluck’s “Orpheus,” Volbach’s “Raf- 
fael,”’ Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” and cantatas by 
Bach 

ce zs 

The Verein der Musikfreunde (Association of Music 
Lovers) in Liibeck, Germany, at present possesses a mem- 
bership of 983. Its orchestra numbers fifty men, under the 
leadership of Ugo Afferin. 

fe & 


It is said that “Tristan and Isolde” may be heard in 
Rome this season, under Mancinelli’s direction. 


es <= 


The Halir Quartet concerts in Berlin will take place on 
September 27, January 3 and April 10, at Beethoven Hall. 


fe 


Adolf Herz, the former conductor of the Frankfurt 
Opera, recently was married in Berlin to Clara Hasse. 
es 


a 


Alban Tipp, a well known composer of ecclesiastical mu- 
died in Aibling a fortnight ago, aged thirty-seven. 


sic, 


“Mandanika,” a romantic opera in one act, by Gustav 
Lazarus, has been accepted for production at the Theater 
des Westens, Berlin. 

eS = 

“Roland of Berlin,” Leoncavallo’s new opera, is nearing 
its completion. The libretto is now being translated into 
German by Georg Droescher, the stage manager of the 
Berlin Opera. 

=e = 

The annual “popular” chamber music concerts of Messrs. 
Barth, Wirth and Hausmann, in Berlin, this season will 
take place on October 19, December 3 and January 2. 

eS & 


The repertory of the Berlin Opera for the ten days end- 
ing September 21 was “Siegfried,” ‘“Freischiitz,” “Gétter- 
dammerung,” “La Dame blanche,” “Der Evangelimann,” 
“Robert le Diable,” “Javotte,” “The Golden Cross,” “Car- 
men,” “Undine” and “Tristan and Isolde.” 

es & 


Madame Schumann-Heink will make a European concert 
tour beginning in October, before her departure for the 
United States, and will also appear as a “guest” at some 
of the leading German opera houses. 

== © 


The Royal Symphony concerts at the Berlin Opera, un- 
der Felix Weingartner’s direction, this season will take 
place on October 9 and 18, November 6 and 20, December 
4 and 18, January 9, March 22 and April 21. The prices 
for seats have been increased, greatly to the disgruntle- 
ment of the students and burghers. 
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The dates for the Berlin Trio concerts of Messrs. Schu- 
mann, Halir and Dechert are October 28, December 9, 
February 3 and March 16. 

<< 

Two pianists have already announced each a series of 
three recitals in Berlin. The cycle of Frederic Lamond 
is fixcd for October 9 and 30, and December 2, and the Al- 
fred Reisenauer concerts are booked for October 8, No- 
vember 21 and December 8. 

ce €S 


Gabriele Kraus, formerly a member of the Paris Opéra, 
and at present connected with the Vienna Opera, is ill of 
a serious lung trouble at a summer resort near the Aus- 
trian capital. 


Se << 


At a recent Frankfort performance of “Tristan and 
Isolde” Anton Birger and Frau Greeff-Andriessen sang 
the leading roles. 

Se = 

Before Felix Mottl’s departure from Karlsruhe he will 
conduct “Meistersinger,” a “Nibelungen” cycle, and two 
symphony concerts. 

eS & 

August Meissner, a fairly well known German composer 
and conductor, died in Stockholm last week, aged seventy. 

eS €& 


Emil Baré, formerly of the Thomas Orchestra in Chi- 
cago, has just been engaged as the concertmaster of the 
Budapest Opera. 


Nedbal’s opera, “Lazy Hans,” will receive its first pro- 
duction at the Vienna Opera on October 4. 
es <= 
Prof. Emil Sauer has left Ostende and returned to 
Vienna, where he resumed his teaching. 
e & 


On September 12 Karl Scheidemantel, the Dresden bari- 
tone, celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his stage 
career. His first appearance was in Weimar, 1878. 

SJ & 


Giordano’s “Fedora” met with an enthusiastic reception 
at the Cologne Opera. 
e «& 

The Vienna Singakademie will begin its season with a 
Beethoven concert, at which the Ninth Symphony is to be 
produced. At the later concerts the scheme embraces 
Handel’s “Messiah,” “The Steel Castle,” a new choral 
work by Richard von Perger, and one evening devoted to 
olden and modern folksongs. 
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B. Scholtz will conduct at the four concerts 
of the well known Rihl’scher Gesangverein, Frankfort, 
“Die Seligkeiten” (“Beatitudes”), “Israel in Egypt,” 
“Elias” and “Israel in Egypt” (repeated) as a Volkscon- 
cert. 


Prof. Dr. 
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Bertha Morena will, in all probability, be engaged for 
next season at Covent Garden on the strength of her 
Munich successes. Negotiations are pending at the present 
time for her to appear as Elizabeth, Elsa, Aida, Sieglinde, 
&c. Carl Barrian, the Dresden tenor, also probably will 
be a member of the cast. Herold, the tenor of the Copen- 
hagen Opera, has been engaged for the special perform- 
ances to be given at Covent Garden next season under 


Richter. The operas at these performances will be “Tann- 
hauser,” “Lohengrin,” “Tristan” and “Meistersinger.” 
fe 


The Ducal Opera at Schwerin opened its season on Sep- 
tember 18 with a performance of “Euryanthe.” 


eS = 


“Odyssey’s Death,” Bungert’s music drama, will soon be 
produced in Dresden. 

Sse & 

Desider Zador’s contract as leading tenor of the Munich 
Opera (to begin after Zador’s release by Angelo Neu- 
mann) has now been officially confirmed by the King of 
Wurtemberg. 

es <& 

Galkin, the Russian conductor, has arranged to produce 
all of Tschaikowsky’s orchestral works at Pawlowsk, Rus- 
sia, this season. 

J €& 

Massenet’s * was performed recently at Trou 
ville with exceptional success. On the same evening Mas- 
senet’s oratorio “Eve” made a hit in Wimereux. 

fT 

The music firm of F. Ries announces five concerts in 
Dresden for the coming season. The soloists will be 
Mmes. Schumann-Heink, Therese Malten, Berta Morena, 
Elsie Playfair and Therese Lederer-Schiestl; and Messrs 


GeorcaE SWEET 


The Renowned Beritone 
VOCAL STUDIO: 304 WEST 72D STREET, NEW YORK. 
(October 1, removes to old address, 489 5th Ave, near 42d St.) 
Some of his Pupils: 
Katherine Bloodgood 
Maude Lillian Berri, 


Grisélidis” 








Carl Dufft 


G 8son, . 
pone 7a Florence Mulford. 


Shanna Cumming, 








Organ. ™ 
Students, - 


Begs to announce the Reopening of the 


: Guilmant Organ School 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1903. 


WILLIAM C. CARL 





Increased Facilities. 


Revised Course of Study. 





Students prepared for the Examinations of the American Guild of Organists, and for the 
Examinations at the University of Toronto and Royal College of Organists, London. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





34 WEST 12th STREET, NEW YORK: 








LOUISE B. 


VOIGT 


SOPRANO. 


Oratorio, Concert and 
Song Recitals. 


Address 
RICHARD BYRON, 


“Manager, 
301 West 139th Street, 


PRESSON MILLER. 


VOICE CULTURE. 


601-602 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Telephone: 1360 COLUMBUS. 


NEW YORK. 
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MUSIC. IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


Reisenauer, Naval, Kussewitzky, Richard Burmeister and 
Ysaye. 





eS = 
Three hundred and fifty-eight pupils were enrolled at 
the Innsbruck Conservatory during the season of 1902- 


1903. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., September 25, 1903 
HE musical season has not opened yet, but the 
teachers and students have all returned from 
their vacations and are ready to commence their 
winter work. Minneapolis is fast becoming the 
musical centre of the Northwest. Its numerous 
clubs are all working for a high standard in music. The 
Ladies’ Thursday Musicale Club, the Apollo and the Phil- 
harmonic and Swedish musical clubs will bring a large 
number of artists of excellent standing to the city. The 
Duss Orchestra, with Mesdames Nordica and Katharine 
Fisk and Mr. Franko, as violinist, will be one of the earliest 





es = 
The Raff Conservatory, in 
boasted of 165 pupils last year. 
ese & 
Gustav Kogel has not yet accepted the permanent con- 
ductorship of the Wiesbaden Cecelia Society, as was er- 
roneously reported from Europe last week. 


Frankfort-on-the- Main, 


recently pro- 


Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen Onegin” was : a egapdte- : 

: Ad 1s 6 attractions, Patti, Schumann-Heink and Fannie Bloomfield 
duced in Constantinople. -s - 

Zeisler are also to appear in concerts, and other arrange- 


ments are being made to bring other renowned artists 
There is also a season of grand opera by the Castle Square 
Opera Company, consequently a musical season is assured 
Minneapolis. 


ese <= 
Camillo Erlanger has almost completed his new opera 
” based on a book by Richepin. 
= <= 


an 


“La Glu, 


e « 


The Reidelsberger Quartet promises to become an im- 
portant part of the musical life in the city. The members 
are all professional musicians, and will no doubt give 
Minneapolis the finest local string quartet it has had. The 
quartet this year comprises Carl Reidelsberger, first violin; 
Mr. Heinz, second violin; Olof Hals, viola, and Carl 
Fischer, ’cellist. Mr. Reidelsberger is one of the best vio 
linists in the State. He possesses great technical knowl- 
edge, as well as musical feeling. 

Olof Hals is a good violinist, but will play the viola in 


Cesare Rossi has written opera (text by Illica) 


called “The Year 3,000.” 
este € 
Widor not long ago inaugurated the beautiful new Ca- 
vaillé-Coll ‘organ in the cathedral at Metz. 
 € 
The Gounod monument will be 
Monceau) in October 


unveiled at Paris (Parc 


== & 


Early recitals in London have been announced by Sara- 
Lamond, 


moter geaien gen eS the quartet. Mr. Heinz directed the Danz Orchestra this 
on aa last season, and he has great musical ability. Carlo 

_ : i eae = Fischer, whom Minneapolis is fortunate to claim is con- 
Ernest Blake's symphonic poem, “Bretwalda, was Per- ceded to be the best ‘cellist in this part of the country 
formed a fortnight ago by Henry Wood, in London. Mu- Sn Sten to on entiation Cee conan at Gn-ened. onl 


his playing always means something to his listeners. Mr 
Fischer will also be the leading ‘cellist with the Minneap- 
olis Symphony Orchestra. The quartet has also been en- 
gaged to appear in concert in Winnipeg and other places 
during the early season. 
S- <= 

The Johnson School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic 
Art has just issued its new catalogue for the coming year 
Besides Gustave Johnson, the director, the teachers are 
William Wrigley, a new teacher of the violin, who comes 


sical News says: “It is obvious that the composer follows 
closely in the steps of Richard Strauss, so far as cacophony 
is concerned.” 

 € 

was given at the Berlin Royal 


“Tristan and Isolde” 
Ernst Kraus and Thila Plaich- 


Opera on September 21. 
inger sang the chief roles. 
es = 
Geraldine Farrar, the American soprano, will sing the 
leading female role in the forthcoming production at the 


Miss Hall will also 


Cycle” of songs for women’s voices. 
the Young 


have charge of the vocal culture classes 
Women’s Christian Association this year. 
=S= = 

Addison Madiera will continue his work in the Lyceum 
School of Opera and Oratory. Mr. Madiera has received 
very complimentary letters from Henry Clay Barnabee, W 
H. McDonald, of the Bostonians, and Henry Savage, of 
the Castle Square Company, directors of the school, stat- 
ing that Mr. Madiera would recommend 
would receive a favorable hearing. Mr. Madiera will pres 
ent some of the lighter operas during the winter. The 
members of the faculty are Claude Madden, Russel Patter 
Brennon, Byron Beasely Addison Madiera, 


at 


anyone whom 


son, Mrs. and 


director. 
= 


—— 
Banda 
series of concerts at 
Signor 


<< 

Rossa concluded a most en 
the Interna 
Sorrentino’s 


Sorrentino and the 
joyable and successful 
Auditorium Sunday evening 
concerts were excellent and numerous encores were insist- 
Notwithstanding the disagreeable rainstorms a large 
3anda Rossa, and Signor Sorrentino 
and the inspiration of such 


tional 


ent 
audience greeted the 
ovation, 


was given a genuine 
a reception was apparent during the series of concerts 
The soloists were Signor Barilotti, baritone soloist of 


and Miss Harriet Hiscock, Mrs. Maud Ulmer 
a new comer to Minneap 


Banda Rossa, 


Jones and Hazel Kirk McLasky, 
eS- = 


Miss Wilma Anderson appeared in recital Friday even 
at the Unitarian Church, assisted by Mrs. Maud Ulmer 
Jones Miss Anderson was an member of the 
Ladies’ Thursday Musicale, and was ever ready to assist 
the Musicale at the shortest notice. Miss Anderson played 
at the recital from the works of three composers, Chopin, 
Beethoven and Liszt. Miss Anderson is one of the most 
talented of the younger pianists, and she has great musical 


ing 


active 


ability. She plays with great delicacy and finish that is 
greatly enjoyed. Mrs. Jones sang a group of English 
songs. Miss Anderson will be occupied until January with 


recitals and private musicales, and at the beginning of the 
year she will start with her brother-in-law Mr 
and Mrs. C. D. Roer, an extended concert tour, which 
take them as far West Kansas City and Omaha 
Anderson will be greatly missed by her many friends 
C. H. Savace 


and sister, 
on 
will as 
Miss 
in Minneapolis 





ag oa . ', “NV ” : ~s . 
Berlin Royal Opera of Massenet’s “Manon direct from Berlin; J. Victor Bergquist, Mamie Swan- Mme. Sedohr Argilagos Resumes Teaching 
= = berg, Constance Osborn, Katherine McLaughlin, Lydia ADAME ARGII AGOS he 1 less . ' 
On September 12 Jaroslav Kocian played Paganini’s D Burton, Oda Birkenhauer, Nellie Odegard, Signa Olson, : cg re 4 7 ri pet e Wa et ” 
. : : —_ ( singing at h 1 > studi 5 > y- 
major Concerto at an orchestral concert in Kissingen. H. S. Woodruff, Ednah Hall, Robert Gale Mr. and Mrs _art yt sing ng at her home studio, 11§ est Sev 
a : = enty-eighth street. She teaches the pure Italian method 
= << Chas. M. Holt, Clayton Gilbert, Louis Koffmann. . 
; a a as expounded by the elder Garcia, restores impaired 
A Petrarca monument is to be erected in Arezzo, Italy, — voices to their natural beauty in a very short period and 
the poet’s birthplace. Miss Ednah F. Hall, a member of the faculty of the prepares pupils for opera. concert and church singing 
a & Johnson School of Music, during her vacation, through the Fdouard de Reszké some time ago sent her the fol 
On September 16 Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots” received its kindness of Mrs. Herbert Gleason, of Boston, once the lowing letter: 
sooth Vienna performance at the Royal Opera. president of the Ladies’ Thursday Musicale Club, of Grisey House, April 30, 1900 
CE € Minneapolis, was given an opportunity to sing for Arthur Dean Mapame Arcitacos—I have much pleasure in stating that 
Ottilie Metzger, the new contralto of the Hamburg Foote, the well known song composer. Mr. Foote praised : -. “pun pee + mangers “7 esecayg a re see a 
‘ 4 . 7 a tested you caching ab les 1 mos ifdent ecommenc 
Opera, is meeting with unusual success at her every ap- Miss Hall’s voice and musical intelligence, and presented you as a competent vocal instructor. I am, dear madame 
pearance. H. her with an autograph copy of his own “Flower Songs Yours faithfully Epovarp pe Reszxe 








FIRST AMERICAN TOUR OF 


Dr. THEO LIERHAMMER 


THE EMINENT VIENNESE BARITONE. 
Available for Musicales, Recitals and Concerts. January to April, 1904. 


“ Perhaps the on! perfect Lieder singer heard in London "—Morning Leader. 
“Itis long since { heard any singing 80 full of Poetry and insight — World. 

* A Lieder singer of rare excellence. More artistic singing of German songs is rarely heard here." —7ruza. 
“Dr. Lierhammer’s singing made quite a sensation by its finished art and excellent versatility.” — 7#mes. 


Under the Sole Direction of N. VERT, 9 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


acces? * COTTLOW 











Tour of the Pacific Coast—October and November. 
Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 


DELMA-HEIDE 


MASTER OF THE ART OF SINGING, 
ADDRESS: CORSO VENBZIA NO. 34, 
OR, CARE OF UNITED STATES CONSULATE, MILAN, ITAL. Y 





ACCOM PANIST. 

. Ww. RiInsSBaANRG, 
Treasurer Manuscript Society. 
INSTRVCTION. 

PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the MUSICAL COURIER. 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark. 
Residcace-Studio : 954 Eighth Avec., cor. 56th Street, New York. 
Telephone: 452 Columbus. 















Middle West—December. 


Other arrangements to be announced later. 
‘The Great 


PABLO 
In America January— May, 1904. 





'Cellist. 
Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 
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Miss Daisy Chaffee has decided to leave the choir of St. 
Andrew’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, and to 
go on the comic opera stage. Miss Chaffee, who will open 
in Pittsburg next week with “Mr. Bluebeard,” is hereafter 
to be known as Daisy Ashton. 

Miss Estelle Bloomfield, the soprano, has been engaged 
as the vocal soloist of the first Liederkranz concert, Sun- 
Miss Bloomfield returned last 
Catskills and at 





day evening, October 25. 
week from her vacation passed in the 
Spring Lake, N. J. 





Elizabeth Walker, the popular soprano and vocal teacher, 
of London, Ont., is in New York “brushing up” for 
the season’s work. Miss Walker is an enthusiastic ex- 
ponent of the methods in use by Louis Arthur Russell, of 
Carnegie Hall, with which teacher she studied some sea- 
sons ago, and to whom she has now returned for develop- 
ment along the lines of this teacher’s latest pedagogic 
works. Miss Walker is booked for a song recital here be- 
fore returning to London early next month, and is also 
collecting material for the Woman’s Morning Musical 
Club, of that music centre of Canada. 

Miss Clara Mae Hammer, the soprano, sang at a num- 
ber of concerts during the summer. The principal dates 
were at Saratoga Springs and Albany, N. Y., and at Lake- 
ville, Conn. This season Miss Hammer will give a recital 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. The artist passed her vacation in 
the mountains and at the seashore. 





It seems to be a common occurrence nowadays to quit 
the choir for the stage. The latest recruit to comic opera is 
Miss Mary Don, who was for several years a soprano in 
the choir of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in Newark, N. J. Miss 
Don has joined the “Winsome Winnie” company. 

Albert Gerard-Thiers’ “Technique of Musical Expres- 
published by the Theodore Rebla Publishing Com- 
pany, Carnegie Hall, New York, has already begun its sec- 
ond edition. It has been reviewed by hundreds of papers all 
over the United States and Canada, and the criticisms with- 
out one exception have been favorable. 


sion, 





Gustav L. Becker has returned to New York from a three 
months’ vacation at Raymond, N. H., and resumed his 
teaching at his home, 1 West 104th street, and at the Has- 
brouck School of Music in Jersey City, of which he is super- 
Mr. Becker will teach also at 138 Fifth avenue 
on Tuesday and Friday mornings, from 9 to 1, mainly for 
mvenience of some of his out of town pupils. Mr. 
Becker’s cards announce that applications for piano lessons 
hould be addressed to his home studio, 1 West r1o4th street, 
personally at that address. The Becker lecture 
announced to begin their ninth season the 
This is earlier than usual, but Mr. 
’s list of pupils is unusually large for this time of 


ntendent. 


the ce 


or made 


musicales are 


middle of October. 





Miss 


Haslanger 


Mary Helen Howe, the soprano, and Louis F. 
baritone, who assisted the Sondheim sisters at 
the recital at the Holland House Saturday of last week, are 
both pupils of George Sweet. 


SEDORR REODES 


ARGILAGOS 


aYWRIcC BoOoPvrRANO.7. 
Concerts and Musicales. 115 W. 78th Street. 
Vocal Instruction. *Phone: 649 River. 


_PATTIS™ 2" DAVIDS 2 


a 2 2 =< 


“DAVID 


Concerts. Recitals. 


Address care Tue MusicaL Courter. 


ANNA SPANUTH, 


Instructitn in the Art of Singing. 


VOICE BUILDING A SPECIALTY. 
STUDIO AND RESIDENCE: 
Hotel Highland, 91st St. and Lexington Ave , 
felephone : $131—79th. NEW YORK. 


Send for the pamphlet, ** A Secret in 
Voice paliding. By ANNA SPasSuUTH, 
Price, Twenty-five cents. 
































Miss Virginia Bailey will reopen her studio, 1202 Car- 
negie Hall, tomorrow, October 1. 





The autumn term of the Clavier Piano School, at 11 West 
Twenty-second street, will begin Monday, October 5. Sat- 
urday of this week is examination and enrollment day. 





A musical festival will be held at Nyack, N. Y., on the 
evenings of October 29, 30 and 31, under the direction of 
Tali Esen Morgan. Rehearsals will begin tomorrow even- 
ing. There will be an adult chorus of 200 and a children’s 
chorus of 400. 





Friday evening of this week Silas G. Pratt will give an il- 
lustrated historical concert entitled “Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
the Revolution, the War of 1812, some American folksongs, 
and the great Civil War in allegory, at the Church of 
Eternal Hope, West Eighty-first street, between Columbus 
and Amsterdam avenues. 





The United Singers of New York gave a concert in Cen- 
tral Park Sunday afternoon, and at the same time the 
United Singers of Brooklyn gave a concert in Prospect 
Park. Immense crowds attended both concerts. Carl Hein 
conducted the Manhattan concert and Emil Reyl the one in 
Brooklyn. 





Manager J. F. Bliss, who has engaged for the coming 
season Fraulein Frieda Siemens, the eminent German 
pianist, has made many bookings for the artist already 
so early in the season through the South, where she 
created such a furore last season. Some of her bookings 
are: Richmond, Va.; Norfolk, Va.; Bristol, Va.; Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Raleigh, N. C.; Colum- 


bia, S. C.; Spartanburg, S. C.; Louisville, Ky.; Lex- 
ington, Ky.; Owensboro, Ky.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Lynch- 
burg, Tenn.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Little Rock, Ark.; Atlanta, Ga.; Au- 
gusta, Ga.; Macon, Ga.; Columbus, Ga.; Savannah, 
Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Montgomery, Ala.; Mobile, 
Ala.; Vicksburg, Miss.; Baton Rouge, La.; New Or- 
leans, La.; Galveston, Tex.; Austin, Tex.; Houston, 
Tex.; Fort Worth, Tex.; Dallas, Tex. 





Maud Leekley, who was a member of the Bostonians 
last season, was selected, after a long search for just the 
right person, for the part of Oberon in the forthcoming 
production of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” She has a 
glorious contralto voice, 'cellolike in quality, and a radiant 
personality. “Oh, Promise Me” she sings in C, mak- 
ing much of the song lie below the staff. In this and in 
“Mighty Lak a Rose” she pours forth a volume of rich 
tone. 





Mme. Hervor Terpadie Bjérksten resumes her vocal 
tuition October 1, after a trip in Northern Europe. She 
was highly honored by the reigning royal house of Nor- 
way and Sweden, both King Oscar and the Crown Prince, 
She visited such distinguished composers as Stenhammer, 
Emil Sjégren, Peterson, Berger, bringing with her many 


of their recent compositions. This season she intends 
giving several musicales devoted to compositions of this 
school. 





The popular violinist and teacher, Miss Julia C. Allen, 
whose artistic and magnetic playing has been such a 
strong feature at Francis Fischer Powers’ musicales at 
Carnegie Hail during the past season, has already begun 
what promises to be the biggest season of a very suc- 
cessful career. In addition to large classes in New York 
and Scranton, Miss Allen has assumed charge of the vio- 
lin department of Wyoming Seminary, one of the largest 
and most flourishing schools in Pennsylvania. 





Miss Mildred Langworthy, a talented Western soprano, 
sang at a concert September 8 in the First Universalist 
Church at Kansas City, Mo. The numbers were: “Who'll 
Buy My Lavender?” German; “The Birdling,” Chopin; “II 
Bacio,” Arditi; “At Parting,” Roger, and aria from “Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” Donizetti. Mrs. W. B. Nickels was her 
accompanist. 





An excellent portrait of William C. Carl is on the front 
page of Le Monde Musical of September 15. The same 
number of the paper publishes a flattering article with the 
program of Mr. Carl’s 1ooth organ recital at the Old First 
Presbyterian Church. 





Mr. and Mrs. Edward Kreiser returned to their home in 
Kansas City, Mo., last week, after spending the summer 
studying in Paris. Mrs. Kreiser studied with Bouhy and 
Madame Auguez; Mr. Kreiser with his former teacher, 
Alexander Guilmant, and with M. Moszkowski. 





Harry Rowe Shelley has written a one act Japaness 
opera. 








GERTRUDE PEPPERCORN COMING. 


[By Caste. ] 
~ LONDON, SEPTEMBER 28, 1903. 
Musical Courier, New York: 
ERTRUDE PEPPERCORN, one of the 
cessful pianists during the past two seasons in Lon 
don, Berlin and other cities, today signed a contract for 
a tour in the United States. 4 


very suc 


A New Chorus in Philadelphia. 

NEW chorus, limited to 200 voices, will be formed in 
A the Tabernacle Church, Eleventh street, above Jeffer- 
son, on Friday evening of this week (October 2), which 
will be under the direction of Tali Esen Morgan, of New 
York. The first work to be taken up will be Gaul’s “Holy 
City,” which will be given on November 20. This will be 
followed by other oratorios. The Philadelphia Chorus will 
unite with the New York Festival Chorus m singing “The 
Messiah” at Ocean Grove next summer. Beginning on the 
first Friday evening in November, there will be formed in 
the same church one of Mr. Morgan’s popular and suc 


cessful sight singing classes. 


















and Express. 


Courier. 
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Management : 
131 East 17th Street, New York, 





HARPER 


BASSO. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


Mr. Harper’s voice would be a prize for the operatic stage.— Mail 


Mr. Harper’s recital was an evening of delight.— Herald. 
Mr. Harper has a truly remarkable compass.— World. 


Mr. Harper’s recital was one of the few successful ones.-—- Musical 


Mr. Harper’s technique was faultless.—Press. 


Mr. Harper is the best “ Messiah ” basso that has appeared here in 
years.— New York Press. 





ADELE 


AUS DER 


OHE 


ENTIRE SEASON 


Management Henry Wolfsohn 
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FRANKFORT CONCERTS. 





EN PPENDED is the data published up to date of 
VN the programs for the six symphony concerts to 
aii be given this winter at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany : 
First Concert, SEPTEMBER 30 


Conductor: Nikisch. 
pe en ryan Beethoven 
eS ECE OLE LTO OPER TTT OUT Brahms 
“Francesca da Rimini” peed: Apnea Tschaikowsky 
Vorspiel and finale, “Tristan and Isolde”.......... Wagner 

Seconp Concert, NOVEMBER 4 
Conductor: Dr. Rottenberg 
Ninth Symphony. tao . Bruckner 
Scotch Fantaisie, for violin. ee ee . Bruch 
PE | aitndedantvs asus dake tebenteusene + Wagner 
Soloist: Miss E. Playfair. 
Tuirp Concert, DecemBer 2. 
Conductor: Mahler 
PE, SS dcncncs toretaoternanessanete . Mahler 
FourtH Concert, JANUARY 13 
Conductor: Dr. E. Kunwald. 
nd RE as. dels boas oth auk nde sduals onal Haydn 
ee ee 
“Manfred” Overture.......... . Schumann 
Solos for piano. 
ee das wacker snucaae Py . Beethoven 
Soloist: Paula Sz: slit. 
FirtH Concert, Fepruary 10. 
Conductor: Steinbach 
SrxtH Concert, MARCH 2. 
Conductor: Nikisch. 
I iii nc ets ccm seathageneninse Beethoven 
Unfinished Symphony. . . Schubert 
Excerpts, “Damnation of Faust”................++- Berlioz 
eg ET EE ee ee . Wagner 








M. B. de Bor Opens a Studio. 


M B. DE BOR, the opera singer and 

e announces that he has opened a studio in Carnegie 
Hall, Room No. 816, where he will teach singing in Italian, 
French, German and English. He teaches what is known 
as the Italian method of voice placing, tone building and 
breathing, and gives instruction in stage action and the 
interpretation of songs. M. De Bor is thoroughly quali- 
fied for this work, having enjoyed a long experience in 
opera. He studied for four years with Vannuccini in 
Florence and with Cima and Cariguani in Milan. Later he 
sang in opera with considerable success. M. De Bor pos- 
sesses a baritone voice of excellent quality and unusual 
compass which has been trained most judiciously under able 
He has made a study of grand opera, and 
“Travi- 
singing 


teacher, 


voice builders. 
is particularly familiar with “Ernani,” “Trovatore,” 


ata,” “Lucia,” “Ballo in Maschera” and | “Giaconda,” 


EDWARD XAVIER ROLKER, 


Specialist in the Development of the Voice. 
Complete course for Opera, Concert and Teachers. 


Home Studio: g10 Sutter ot 
San Francisco, Cal. 


HARRY BARNHART, 


BASSO CANTANTE. Soloist Trinity Episco- 
1 Church. Concert Ngee and Opera. oice 
ulture, — tudio and Residence: 
> Ede Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
THE Voice 


Art of Singing 
Percy A. R. Dow 
1511 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 
kiand Studio: M- sonic lemple 

















the baritone parts in these operas with great intelligence. 
M. De Bor now is permanently settled in New York and 
henceforth will devote himself to teaching. 











HE foregoing is a snapshot reproduction of the posi- 

tion of an eminent New York music critic as he is 
in a Haydn Toy Sym- 
written for chil- 


playing the second violin part 
phony. This symphony was, of course, 
dren. The position of the violin is not exactly in accord 
ance with the rules of Viotti or Spohr or Joachim or the 
Belgian school, or the Paris school, and those who are 
violinists can very well judge what kind of tone will come 
in that manner, leaving aside 
Of course 


out of an instrument held 
the effect of the bowing under such conditions 
it is easy enough to criticise another fellow when he plays 
the violin, but when you do it yourself it is a horse of 
another color. It must furthermore be remembered that 
the second violin part of the Toy Symphony was written 
for violinists who have not passed the first position, so 
it is really intended for some little boy after he has taken 
months and before his father dreams 
These boys gener- 


lessons for a few 
of sending him to the conservatory. 
ally hold their violins in the exact position because their 
teachers insist upon the position first, bowing next, and — 


all of which goes with the 
and a glance at the 
ned 


finger and hand work next; 
posture, or rather pose of the body, 


above picture will show that the position there 
for the chest 


outli 
is not exactly in accordance with the rules, 
should be out, the head erect and the instrument 
with the arm at right angles from the body 


held 


That is the 


way a healthy, strong, young boy beginning violin would 
hold it and as an artist would hold it, subject to th« 
variations of the personal temperament and any particulas 
views as to the violin position, but fundamentally that is 


the law. 
from this second 
criticising those who played the 
who play the second violin are 
a knowledge even of the 
physical grip upon the 


Very often have we read criticisms emanating 
analyzing and 
Those, of 


is consid 


severely 


first 


violinist above, 
violin 

course, below h 
eration, and yet fundamental 
laws connected with the 
ment itself seems to be lacking with our old friend 
t ever happened to musical 


instru 
One 


of the worst things tha critics 


is the kodak 


The New York Festival Chorus. 


HE New York Festival Chorus was formed four years 
Esen Morgan, and 
and ability 


ago under the direction of Tali 
season after season has grown in importance 
until it is now recognized as one of the finest choral or 


ganizations of the city. Last season it gave several oratorio 
performances in Carnegie Hall, 
that the “Elijah” choral numbers were 
in New York. During the summer the chorus united with 
the Ocean Grove Chorus in singing “The Messiah,” “The 
Holy City” and the “Elijah” at the mammoth Auditorium 
of that place, the audiences numbering over 8,000 people 


and competent critics say 


never better given 


each concert. 

This season several big concerts are planned and regular 
evening in the Y. M 
avenue Mr 


with fair 


rehearsals will begin next Tuesday 
C. A. Hall, Fifty-seventh street and Eighth 
Morgan invites into full membership all people 
whether they can read music or not. Es- 


singing voices, 
a™‘si lo chi vir,” 


pecially good voices are placed in 
all of the finer work. The dues of the society 


which does 


are only $3 a 


year, which includes all music. Mr. Morgan will be pre 
ent at 7:30 next Tuesday evening to receive in person all 
new singers 
Death of Samuel A. Ward. 
AMUEL A. WARD, for many years conductor of the 
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and mu 


Orpheus Club of Newark, N. J., died 
Mr. Ward was also a dealer in pi 
He was born in Newark 
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erysipelas. 
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Mrs MUSICAL COURIER publishes in this 

issue the full text of the suit brought in the 
United States Circuit Court by Cosima Wagner and 
Siegfried Wagner against the organizations that 
have indicated their intention to produce “Parsifal.” 
There are no comments to make on this, as it is a 
question for the courts to decide. The daily news- 
papers may take the liberty of deciding it ahead of 
the courts, but betting on such decisions is risky, as 
it is even on the decisions of a court, so we will have 
calmly to await the final outcome. The chief inter- 
est that this case has is an entirely impersonal one, 
for it will decide the difference between the rights 
under copyright as distinguished from the rights of 
performance. Today no one knows what his rights 
are on the question of performance as distinguished 
from that of copyright, when the work to be per- 
formed is copyrighted or not copyrighted. This 
case will decide that point, and therefore it is an 
important litigation, leaving aside entirely the mo- 
tives or the personalities of the litigants. 
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OMORROW, October 1, the Wagner monu- 
ment will be unveiled in Berlin. 


INNEAPOLIS will have orchestral concerts 
this winter. The conductor of the organiza- 


tion is Emil Oberhoffer. 
peiiinitaniinnds 
A N extra concert will be given by the Philhar- 
monic Society on Tuesday, February 16, 
which will be conducted by Felix Weingartner. 


T the next Cincinnati May Festival there will be 

produced Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius,” 

Bach’s B minor Mass and Beethoven’s “Missa So- 
lemnis.” 


DVICES from Paris say that the plans are 
practically completed for a production of 
“Tristan and Isolde” at the Paris Opéra in Novem- 
ber, 1904. The cast has not yet been selected, but 
it seems almost certain that Alvarez will sing Tris- 
tan. 


HE little city of Magdeburg (about 100 miles 
from Berlin) last winter heard 26 symphonies, 
53 overtures, 12 symphonic poems, 111 other or- 
chestral works, 22 solo numbers, with orchestral ac- 
companiment ; 19 instrumental soloists and 24 vocal- 
ists. Troy, please copy; also Newark, Poughkeep- 
sie, Camden, Trenton, Hartford, New Haven and 
other nearby towns too numerous to mention. 


HERE is a rumor from Karlsruhe that Mottl, 
who leads the opera there, intends to settle 
permanently in New York. He would be a welcome 
addition to our meagre list of first class con- 
ductors. Now we have only Wetzler, Hertz, Arens 
and Bullerjahn. Should the Mottl rumor prove 
true then the Philharmonic Society might execute 
a wise flank movement for the season of 1904-1905. 
NES SS 

RIVATE cable advices say that Colin McAl- 
pin’s opera, “The Cross and the Crescent,” 
which won the Moody-Manners prize of $1,250, 
was received with enthusiasm at its first production 
in London (Covent Garden) on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 22. The libretto of the new opera is based on 
Coppée’s, “Pour la Couronne.” McAlpin’s music 





is melodious and modern in style, color and orches- 
tration. The scoring suggests, but does not imitate 


Wagner. 
[™ New York Philharmonic Society will 
honor the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Berlioz by including his “Sym- 
phonie Fantastique” in the program of its first 
public rehearsal and concert on November 13 and 
14. The conductor will be Edouard Colonne, one 
of the greatest living interpreters of Berlioz. 
Colonne is to sail for this country on October 31 
aboard La Savoie. 


———— 


T the State Confederate reunion in Missouri 
University a motion was made to have “Dixie” 
rewritten and reworded in more dignified language. 
The proposal almost precipitated a riot. The vet- 
erans jumped to their feet and howled their disap- 
proval. The motion was lost, with only one “aye” 
in its favor. “Dixie” will stand unaltered and con- 
tinue to cheer the Southern heart with its lively 
rhythm and disjointed metre. 


AST week most of the New York daily newspa- 
per music reporters printed the data sent them 
by the press agent about the new solo ’cellist and 
the new concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. The same news was printed in THe Mu- 
SICAL COURIER of August 19, immediately after the 
engagement of Messrs. Arbos and Krasselt was ca- 
bled to America. This is what it means to be the 
best equipped and most progressive musical paper 
on the face of the globe. 
joeepeaapianone 
|= Grand Duke of Oldenburg is projecting a 
music school which he intends to place under 
the direction of the violinist Willy Burmester. 
Conferences have already taken place and Bur- 
mester is a frequent visitor at the ducal palace in 
Oldenburg. The Grand Duchess is an accomplished 
pianist and often plays ensemble music with Bur- 
mester. The city of Oldenburg is not far from 
3remen, Hamburg and Hanover, and under such 
distinguished directorship and patronage the new 
school should attract many pupils from those very 
musical cities. 
a 
A DISPATCH published in the Kalamazoo Tel- 
egraph of September 18, from Charlotte, 
Mich., states that a Miss Beatrice Hunt was in- 
duced to throw up her position there as a music 
teacher by a flowery advertisement of a Chicago 
literary and musical bureau, which offered her a 
position as agent at $80 per month. She had to 
pay $25 for her outfit, and she returned to Char- 
lotte somewhat wiser in the ways of the world, and 
now her friends are trying to get back her old 
position for her. Miss Hunt got off very cheap. 
She ought to see the real musical victims who give 
up a life chance for such elusive and illusive 
bubbles. 


VERY effort should be made by Madame 
Melba, Mr. Ellis and their friends to clear 
up the charges brought against her in the Aus- 
tralian paper Truth. Merely to bring counter- 
charges will not disintegrate the direct charges 
made together with facts, local data and other evi- 
dence quoted. Mr. Ellis can have the assistance 
of the musical press of this country in any efforts 
he may decide to make to produce direct denials of 
the article and its contents. To pass the matter in 
silence is to acquiesce, as the article in Truth makes 
definite assertions which must be denied fully for 
the sake of Madame Melba, Mr. Ellis, the musical 
world and the musical art. We do not believe in 
the truth of the article in Truth; Melba certainly 
does not; Mr. Ellis does not. Then let us all join 
to bring the proper denials. 
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Depots the pending discussion on the “Parsi- 

fal” issue in this country much literary ma- 
terial will come to the surface that will be of 
interest to the musical world, and many facts no 
doubt will be noticed which will change the atti- 
tude of persons who have so far been acting upon 
the basis of ignorance, as we do so frequently 
in this country, stimulated by the irresponsible 
newspaper reports. It is a strange state of affairs 
that people are engaged by the daily newspapers 
to write on subjects concerning which they claim 
no authority or standing whatever. We do not 
here refer in particular to the music critics. Some 
of the music critics are men who are devoted to 
their particular branch and who have paid a life- 
long attention to it, and who have learned a great 
deal and who know a great deal. They are not 
supposed to be technical musicians, but they are 
literary artists on the subject of music; and then 
there are a great many ponderous, prolific, pe- 
dantic and profuse writers who know nothing of 
music whatever, except to use language in connec- 
tion with music; but of the true essence of the art 
they are ignorant. And then there are a great 
many writers on music in the United States who 
are absolutely deficient in the first principles of 
the knowledge of the art, and who neither know 
its science, its evolution, its technic nor its xs- 
thetics. But even to the latter we do not refer 
when we call attention to the fact that state- 
ments are published in the various papers by men 
who know nothing whatever about the subject. 
And as we know this to be the case in connection 
with music, the natural conclusion is that many 
things appear in the daily papers having no foun- 
dation whatever, that refer to other affairs outside 
of music. The one is the corollary of the other. On 
the subject of “Parsifal” for the last six months 
the daily papers have actually filled their columns 
with trash, and trash means in literature some- 
thing which has no foundation in fact and which 
is merely a conglomeration of gossip, rumor, 
falsehood and prejudice. We have not seen the 
first statement in regard to the English text of 
“Parsifal,” for instance, and we therefore made 
an effort to secure this in order to bring about 
this question. 


English Texts, 


The first entry of a “Parsifal” text in English 
in the office of the Librarian of Congress was 
made on March 24, 1890, by John P. Jackson, of 
New York, as proprietor, the title recorded being 
“ *Parsifal,’ a Festival Music Drama, by Richard 
Wagner. The English Version by John P. Jack- 
son.” Two copies of the publication were de- 
posited on March 25, 1890. 

The second entry occurs November 4, 1892, L. 
C. Sanford, of Brooklyn, “Proprietor,” the title 
reading: “‘Parsifal,’ by Richard Wagner, trans- 
lated from the French of William Kufferth.” 
.(This may mean Kufferath.) Two copies of this 
were deposited January 7, 1893. 

The third entry was made on March 20, 1899, 
by Alfred Forman, of England, “Proprietor,” the 
title reading: “‘Parsifal, in English Verse; from 
the German of Richard Wagner; by Alfred For- 
man.” Two copies of this work were deposited 
on the same day. 

The fourth entry was made on July 9, 1902, by 
B. Schott’s Séhne, Mayence, Germany, “Propri- 
etors,” reading: “ ‘Parsifal,’ Ein Bithnen Weifest 
Spiel, Von Richard Wagner. English Transla- 
tion by Margareth Glyn. Vollstandiger Klavier- 





auszug” (a complete piano score). Two copies 
were deposited on July 9, 1902. 

In addition to this, there has been published by 
Schott & Co., of London (also embracing the 
Mayence end), an English text called “ ‘Parsifal,’ 
a Festival Drama by Richard Wagner; Trans- 
lated into English in Exact Accordance with the 
Original by H. L. & F. Corder.” 

There has also been published in English and 
German, parallel columns, an edition by Charles 
F. Tretbar, Steinway Hall, New York, entitled: 
“*Parsifal,’ a Festival Drama by Richard Wag- 
ner.” And this English translation is that of 
Corder. 

There is, besides this, an edition called “ ‘Parsi- 
fal,’ a Mystical Drama by Richard Wagner, by 
Alfred Huckel; published by Thomas Crowell & 
Co., New York.” It is claimed that it is more 
than a mere translation, being rather a poetic 
paraphrase in spirited blank verse. No copy is 
before us. 

According to the present legal status of the 
copyright, works by foreign authors and com- 
posers not permanent residents of the United 
States could only obtain copyright protection in 
the United States on and after July 1, 1891, when 
the Act of March 3, 1891, went into operation. 
This is the well known Chapter 565, 5ist Con- 
gress, Second Session. The copyright office is 
purely an office of record. It establishes the rec- 
ord by entering claims to copyright and has min- 
isterial functions only, and cannot even express 
an opinion as to the validity of such a claim. 
Copyright claims can only be decided by the 
United States courts after the giving of testi- 
mony and the showing of evidence by both sides. 
The registration is the only function with which 
the Copyright Office of the Library of Congress 
is endowed. Therefore, any mere copyright of 
entry, or any mere copyright of record, can only 
be a tracer. Courts decide rights of copyrights. 
In this we are gratified to find, according to the 
law, that the daily papers do not decide the ques- 
tion. It is remarkable how they do in their claims 
decide copyright proprietorship and how they de- 
cide legal questions; but, after all, it will take the 
courts to define exactly where the ownership of 
copyright belongs. It is strange that the found- 
ers of the American Constitution and the State 
Constitutions and of the legal forms of govern- 
ment concluded that it would be better for the 
courts to attend to the questions of law than for 
the daily papers; but it happens that they did so. 
Probably they had some lurking idea that there 
was not very much responsibility attached to the 
editorship and the sub-editorship of daily papers, 
and that also the people might not respect such 
decisions; and yet, notwithstanding this, the 
daily papers continue to give us profound legal 
decisions, which, however, we can’ assure our 
readers have in most instances no value. It is 
only in the courts that these things are decided, 
and in this respect we seem to be following Eu- 
rope, where the courts also decide what law is. 
However, we have no idea that there will be any 
abatement of the plan of the daily papers in de- 
ciding legal questions before legal tribunals de- 
cide them. They are welcome to follow that plan. 
THe Musica Courier simply makes record of all 
these things as the copyright does, with this ad- 
ditional function—that it expresses an opinion on 
all the phases of a subject except the legal one. 
Its readers want the ethical, the philosophical, 
the technical and the professional questions dis- 


“Parsifal” and Wagner ‘Revenue. 


cussed in this paper; but the legal questions will 
be left by THe Musicat Courter to the courts. 
We suppose that everybody will agree with us 
that this is sensible. Those who do not agree are 
welcome to anything else they wish, if they can 
get it, on the subject, especially if they wish to 
be fed, mentally, by the pap of the dailies on such 
a vital question as music, on which, as we see in 
this instance of “Parsifal,” they fill pages upon 
pages without knowing the first practical and 
positive fact. It is a profound acknowledgment 
of ignorance, to which they are also welcome. 


Wagner Profits. 
On page 18 is a tabulated statement of the 
amount of money the late Richard Wagner and 
his heirs thus far have received from their busi- 
ness arrangement made with the music publish- 
ers who printed, engraved and published the great 
works of the Master of Bayreuth. It is a ques- 
tion whether the musical world will be aston- 
ished at this, for it is generally known that music 
publishers do not represent a source of great in- 
come to music composers except in such remark- 
able cases as that of Verdi, and Gounod in a few 
instances, and Franz Liszt, who kept his eye on 
the main chance with the publishers, and who as- 
sisted Wagner from the very fact that Wagner 
could not secure any money. 

In the case of the early operas it is, of course, 
understood why nothing was paid; but it is re- 
markable that Richard Wagner received nothing 
from his “Lohengrin.” It is amazing that the 
great “Ring,” an epic which ranks with the great- 
est works that ever came from the brain of man, 
has brought to Richard Wagner and his family 
so far $8,000! It is a matter of some 40 years. 
Divided by the 40 years they have received but 
$200 a year out of this from the publishers. 

It is surprising that “Die Meistersinger” 
should have brought only $2,000, and that “Tris- 
tan and Isolde” went over the bargain counter 
for $750, with no results since of a financial na- 
ture from the publishers. 

* Parsifal.”’ 


In the “Parsifal” case a remarkable story could 
be printed based upon facts, with letters and 
other material to substantiate it. Richard Wag- 
ner did not propose to dispose of the score of 
“Parsifal.” He was in such debt through the 
Bayreuth undertaking that he was in actual want 
for the time being, and he made a visit to Dres- 
den to see a dentist regarding some trouble with 
his teeth, and while in Dresden he was actually 
cajoled into the sale of “Parsifal” through a com- 
bination of circumstances which can be traced 
through the correspondence on the subject. This 
very instance might figure later on in the legal 
contention that is about to arise, and for that 
reason it is impossible to make any further state- 
ments on the subject, as the papers will not be 
available until then. 

Here are the stupendous works of the nineteenth 
century disposed of literally “for a song,” and 
from this sum must be deducted the money which 
Wagner borrowed to pay his publisher for the 
mechanical work connected with the publication 
of his three operas. This first publishing house 
probably was a poor one, and, as seen, had to sell 
out later on to another house. Deducting this 
amount from the amount received (no further 
sums have since been received) we find that Rich- 
ard Wagner received less than was required to 
pay for the assistance in the copying of the parts, 
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which required long periods of time and techni- 
cal labor. For the fifty and more years of activity 
in writing these works Richard Wagner did not 
receive the ordinary pay of a copyist or proof- 
reader in a publication office in Germany, where 
the rates for labor are low. Had he hired himself 
out to any one of these publishers as a copyist or 
proofreader he would have made more money 
from these works than was paid him, and con- 
sidering the time since his death, which is 30 
years (no money having been received during 
that time from these sources), why the compen- 
sation for himself and his heirs in this direction 
was so utterly insignificant as to make it a lu- 
dicrous spectacle. 
The Bayreuth Monopoly, 

Thus one of the resources for maintaining the 
“Bayreuth monopoly,” as it is called, must fall 
to the ground. In that direction certainly Rich- 
ard Wagner and his heirs have had no monopoly. 
And now a few remarks regarding the statements 
that are mentioned, together with the figures in 
connection with the same. The Evening Post of 
Saturday last, in Mr. Finck’s column, states, 
among other things: “frau Wagner opposed the 
Munich project with all her might and main be- 
cause she feared a reduction of her Bayreuth 








is no necessity for THE Musicat Courier to 
make any definite statements on this subject be- 
cause the burden of proof is upon those who make 
that charge—namely, that $100,000 or so is made 
as profit at a festival. We simply state in reply 
to this that there were many festivals when no 
profits whatever were made, and many when 
losses were incurred, and that one festival shows 
a loss of as high as $21,000. Can Mr. Finck rec- 
oncile this statement with his experiences in Ger- 
many? <A profit of 400,000 marks at a music fes- 
tival! Receipts of 400,000 marks would be a 
great thing! There are 1,300 seats in the Bay- 
reuth Festspielhaus. A large number of thése are 
reserved for the patrons, for Government offi- 
cials, for newspaper men, for opera managers and 
people connected with other opera houses, and 
for friends of the singers and the stage hands at 
each performance. The average of sales has not 
been 1,000 seats per performance. Say 1,000 seats 
at $5—$5,000. If on an average as many as 
twenty performances take place at a festival— 
which is not the case—it would only be 400,000 
marks income every two years, with two years 
of continual expense and with one season of spe- 
cial expenses. Those expenses consist of what? 
Taxes, which are heavy in Germany; mainte- 


given; and in 1886 it was only “Parsifal” and 
“Tristan.” If there were an. average of ten per- 
formances at éach festival, with an income of less 
than $5,000 from each, where is the $100,000 
profit—the 400,000 marks profit? But this is only 
one of the many statements which are flashed 
through the daily papers without any recourse to 
the pencil and without any calculations of a finan- 
cial nature, which seem to be very necessary in 
view of the statements published last week to the 
effect that the present management of the Metro- 
politan had already expended, or expected to ex- 
pend, $80,000 on the production of “Parsifal.” 
There is no possible way to spend $80,000 to pro- 
duce “Parsifal” on a reconstructed stage such as 
that of the Metropolitan stage, on which an out- 
lay of $50,000 is said to have been made. The 
itemized statements do not seem to be necessary 
in these cases. Great figures, of tremendous pro- 
portions, are mentioned as profits made by the 
side which is attacked, and the side which is de- 
fended shows losses. Here there is a kind of 
balance sheet that does not equalize thoroughly, 
and as Mr. Finck is aman who is known to be just 
and honest, he is going to do the very best he 
can to rectify this statement. Let him send some- 
one to Bayreuth, or go to Bayreuth himself, and 


Richard Wagner's Works and His Publishers. 





The Following Table Will Show the Financial Results Attained by Richard Wagner and His Heirs from His Business Arrangement with Music Pub- 


lishers. It Includes All Publishing Rights, such as Full Scores, the Piano Arrangements, the Orchestral Arrangements, and the Individual 
Vocal Solos, as Well as Piano Parts and Adaptations. 

Works. PUBLISHERS. AMOUNT SO Far REcEIveED. REMARKS. 
Rienzi......................+-Meser, of Dresden. (Subsequently bought out by Fiirstner, of Berlin.)..........Notacent........ ) a ape pe peer 
Flying Dutchman.............] Meser, of Dresden. (Subsequently bought out by Fiirstner, of Berlin.).......... Notacent........ oul scudeation, pw 
go Sr eee rere Meser, of Dresden. (Subsequently bought out by Fiirstner, of Berlin.).......... PIOED CORE ..5.6 i000 f as apm plates, 
ere ae Rowitinnl Ge TEReiae, Ce. oss ssks 6 cloves 01 40-0 000 ages dpedreeees onan ge ete ORs arise cicscderhen 295 
The Nibelungen Lied (4 works).B. Schott Sohne, Mayence.........-ccsccccesccsccccccccesccocceres $8,000 (for 4 music dramas). 
ae ree nner rer B; See SO, MEMES osia > 65025 ces eip ns tens yin bo ape dak séeline ep eaenens $2,000 
Tristan und Isolde............ Breltcel Ge Hearth ois sigs ono pe vecencides svcd site os onisnds se ee reese ccessowntes 750 

Sya:8 dics gra aad Se ahs seep oka OEE aiden enlace Pest 6 eFaib retain Se 15,000 


Parsifal (with special restrictions) B. Schott S6dhne, Mayence 
I ) 


profits (about $100,000 with every festival).” Mr. 
l‘inck then goes on and expresses his opinion 
about “the “baneful influences,” &c., and states 
that she appealed to the law, and, “failing in this, 
she appealed to the great Wagner singers and 
conductors to refuse their co-operation,” calling 
her sway, among other things, “the Bayreuth 
monopoly.” Concerning the law and her failure 
in her appeal to it, we would like to call the at- 
tention of Mr. Finck to the fact that the law was 


few hours ago, when the com- 


only invoked a 
plaint in the case, of which she is plaintiff, was 
filed in the United States Circuit Court, a copy 
of the same being printed in this issue of THE 
Musica CourigER. This is the first appeal to the 
law that we know of. When a decision is ren- 
dered against her then comes the failure. As a 
biographer of Wagner Mr. Finck might be care- 
ful in expressing these kind of statements, be- 
cause they certainly militate against the nature of 
his work on the subject of Wagner and his life. 
Much more so does the statement of the $100,- 
What would Mr. 


inck say if he should send someone to Bayreuth 


ooo profit at each festival. 


to look through the figures and statements of the 
festival administration, which is subject to Gov- 
ernment supervision in Germany wherever there 
is a theatre or opera house, and which statement 
must be an absolute, truthful rescript of the fig- 
ures and facts in connection with each case, and 
this emissary of Mr. Finck would find that there 
never was a festival at which any $100,000 profit 
was made; that there were many festivals at 
which there was no profit made, and some fes- 
tivals represent losses as high as $21,000? There 


nance, building repairs, mechanical stage changes 
and renovations, new costumes and new scenery ; 
and, in this instance, let us state that when the 
“Flying Dutchman” was performed at the last 
festival an entirely new set of scenery was in- 
stalled, which has now been stowed away in a 
corner of the stage as old junk, for it has been de- 
cided that when the next performance of the 
“Flying Dutchman” takes place a different set of 
scenery must be used, which comes with each re- 
vival. This scenery of the “Flying Dutchman” 
cost 30,000 marks and is now valueless! And 
this is only one item. Added to this comes the 
clerical force, with its salary ; the stage hands, the 
mechanical hands, the electric power plant, the 
singers, and the coachers, who must be main- 
tained at all times in Bayreuth; the musicians, the 
advertising and the commissions that are de- 
ducted from the sale of tickets in London, Paris 
and New York, and in the various towns of Ger- 
many; so that if $5,000 are received for a thou- 
sand seats these commissions must also be de- 
ducted. How, then, can Mr. Finck make a state- 
ment that a profit of $100,000 can be made in a 
music festival that does not receive $100,000 as 
its income? We would like to ask Mr. Finck 
whether, during the festival performances from 
1876 to 1902, there has been an average of eight 
performances per season? With eight perform- 
ances a season, and less than $5,000 received, net, 
for each, how could the profit be $100,000 at every 
jestival? How could the profit be $50,000 at 
every festival? For example, since the death of 
Richard Wagner there was a festival in 1883 and 
one in 1884 during which “Parsifal” only was 





see with his own eyes the condition of affairs 
there before he throws out to the people of the 
United States the elaborate remarks from which 
they are led to conclude that Frau Cosima Wag- 
ner must have made millions of dollars from the 
accrued profits, and must be looking forward 
toward millions of dollars of future profits, when. 
in fact, the woman has no means of any conse- 
quence and is making no money whatever out « 
“Parsifal” or the Festspielhaus. 

Let us furthermore remind the daily pres: 
scribes, as we have heretofore, that if Madame 
Wagner desired to make any money out of “Par- 
sifal” she could follow the suggestions of the 
Metropolitan Opera House management and ac- 
cept a commission or a lump sum, and dispose of 
“Parsifal” in the theatres and opera houses of 
iurope and America. She could make $100,000 
a year then very readily. Her son-in-law is the 
conductor of the Wagner operas at Moscow. He 
could receive a large sum of money from the Rus- 
sian Government for introducing “Parsifal” at 
Moscow. At Moscow it would draw. It is an 
enormous city, very musical, and the people 
would be interested in “Parsifal.” It is difficult 
to get them to Bayreuth. She could secure a large 
sum of money from Munich, where a conditional 
contract has been signed that, in case “Parsifal’”’ 
is ever given outside of Bayreuth, it will be given 
in Munich two years before anywhere else. It 
has not yet been given and no permission has 
been given. A large sum could be got for that 
privilege. Berlin, which is a rival of the Ba- 
varian capital in opera, would pay a large sum; 
Paris would pay a large sum; Covent Garden 
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would pay a large sum; Budapest would pay a 
very large sum; Vienna would pay a large sum; 
St. Petersburg would pay a large sum; Frankfort 
would pay a large sum; Breslau, a city of 500,000 
inhabitants, with a large opera house, would pay 
a large sum; Mannheim, where Mottl conducts, 
would pay a large sum; the Grand Ducal Opera 
House at Carlsruhe would pay a large sum; 
Darmstadt would pay a large sum; Stutt- 
gart would pay a large sum; Leipsic and 
Dresden each would pay large sums, although 
they are nearer to Bayreuth, but they would pay 
large sums for the sake of the city and the reve- 
nue; but Madame Wagner is not in business— 
she is in art, and she could not dispose of those 
rights although tempted by the pecuniary bene- 
fits; first and foremost, because her conscience 
would not permit it, her artistic conscience would 
not allow it. In the second place, her husband, 
the late Richard Wagner, particularly requested 
her orally and in writing, and demanded of her 
not to have “Parsifal” produced outside of Bay- 
reuth; and she could never disobey his requests 
without becoming an object of contempt. In 
fact, she could never even consider it, because she 
could not, within herself, give the time for such 
consideration; it is not within her. A woman so 
inured in the sentiment of the question cannot 
contemplate it except in its proper form. The 
money that could come to Frau Wagner and her 
son would come exactly from the inducements that 
are offered by the Metropolitan Opera House man- 
agement, not by her refusal to do business. She 
could relinquish Bayreuth and live like a queen 
on a queenly income by selling and disposing and 
contracting for the performance of “Parsifal.”’ She 
probably agrees with Mr. Finck’s argument that 
the more ‘Parsifal” performances are given out- 
side of Bayreuth the greater would be the Bay- 
reuth influx to hear it there in its very centre and 
seat, and we agree with Mr. Finck in that. But 
even this does not tempt her to make half a million 
dollars a year out of the sale of “Parsifal” priv- 
ileges. Even the increase of business at Bayreuth 
does not tempt her, because she probably has as 
much intelligence on this subject as Mr. Finck and 
the editor of THE MusicaL CourRIeER combined— 
on this subject, if we may be allowed to modify 
the statement. On the face of it, therefore, Frau 
Wagner is the loser. The running expenses of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, the engagements of 
artists who sing in all operas, and the scenery that 
can be applied to all operas, and the making of the 
stage changes which are an absolute, physical 
necessitv—all those changes cannot be charged up 
against ‘Parsifal.” 

As for the other statement revived by Mr. Finck 
regarding the performances of ‘Parsifal’” in Mu- 
nich before King Ludwig, we desire to call atten- 
tion to the fact that those performances were in re- 
sponse to the king’s command. The king was the 
patron of Richard Wagner, the king lent money 
to Richard Wagner, the king enabled him to put 
up the Festspielhaus, the king was the one to 
whom the works were dedicated, the king ordered 
performances in order to receive the impression 
that he desired from the rendition of “Parsifal,” 
and the king listened to it alone in a darkened 
opera house; there was no public performance. 

The San Francisco Examiner of September 13 is 
delighted to say, in view of the international ex- 
citement over the introduction of “Parsifal’’ in 
New York, that San Francisco will get ahead of 
New York by having it heard there first, as “Mr. 
Fritz Scheel will give selections at the Symphony 
Concert on Tuesday afternoon next at the Grand 
Opera House;” and, says this San Francisco 
paper, “it is certain that the music lovers of the 
city will be delighted to learn that they will hear 
this music in advance of New York.” “Hear this 
music” is very excellent. The old concert tran- 


scriptions are to be performed, and that is hearing 
the music; and thus we move along with our daily 
papers! 

The Chronicle of the same city, in referring to 
this event, says: “There is strong probability that 
New York may not enjoy any more of it than falls 
to the lot of the people in the Far West.” That is 
what the Chronicle says, so we see, after all, that 
the Far West, with its booming enterprise, is going 
to hear the “Parsifal’” music before we hear the 
“Parsifal” music in New York. 

The San Francisco Bulletin, in its its issue of 
September 7, says: “Frau Wagner produces ‘Par- 
sifal’ for lucre,” and that “All that Frau Wagner has 
a right to ask is a fitting cast and setting.” This 
ends the situation for the Bulletin, and after charg- 
ing, with Mr. Finck, that “Parsifal” is produced for 
lucre, “Parsifal” is ended at once so far as the Bul- 
letin is concerned. It is not necessary to go to law 
—the daily papers will settle it, by first giving an 
opinion not based on facts, and then deducing from 
it a decision not based on the law. 

In addition to all this, the San Francisco papers 
state that San Francisco will be honored as the first 
city to hear this music. They seemingly have not 
heard of the fact that Theodore Thomas produced 
the ‘Parsifal’” music in New York city 25 years 
ago, and it has been followed ever since by many 
repetitions here and elsewhere, contrary to the de- 
sires of Richard Wagner, who said it should not be 
performed in concert form. 


Other **Parsifal*’ Information. 

It is now understood that Frederick Charley, of 
the French Grand Opera Company of New Orleans, 
is in communication with Edmund Garson for the 
production of “Parsifal” in New Orleans and other 
cities of the country in French! Mr. Garson said 
to a reporter of a daily paper: ‘Of course, there is 
no company in existence today in this country 
that is better equipped to present a drama of the 
‘Parsifal’ proportions than Conductor Charley’s 
company, except the Metropolitan Opera House; 
who, then, should have the privilege of presenting 
it, not for the classes but for the masses?” He 
further says: ‘The very best schools of France 
have been ‘fine combed’ to secure the best artists ;” 
that “the company has no deadwood in its makeup 
although there are no names among these artists 
that will charm at the expense of musical excel 
lence; that his ensemble consists of 200 persons, 
and that is the company which Mr. Garson expects 
to bring North to produce ‘Parsifal’ in French.” 

“Would this be a perfect ‘Parsifal’?”’ someone 
asked; “a great, heavy German creation, done in 
the lighter music of France?” (See the New York 
Morning Telegraph of September 19.) This is not 
funny any longer; this reaches the very top apex of 
the ludicrous. The great, heavy German creation 
done in the lighter music of France! Richard 
Wagner’s “Parsifal” music done in the lighter 
music of France, probably with a can-can introduc- 
tion and a cakewalk to close it up. Shades of the 
departed! Such is the daily press, however, with 
its distinguished musical contributors. 

The Hartford (Conn.) Times asks in reference to 
this controversy two questions, of which the first is: 
“Do you suppose we shall ever be as musical as the 
Germans?” And the second is: “Can we really 
understand and appreciate Wagner?” Not bad at 
all. As there are about 8,000,000 Germans in this 
country, with children of the first generation 
amounting to about twice as many, we do not see 
where we shall be able to be as musical as we are, 
and we cannot see why we cannot understand and 
appreciate Wagner as we do. Wagner did not write 
for the Germans; he wrote music. Music means 
for everybody who can hear. 

The Indianapolis Journal settles the zsthetical 
question with a brief editorial statement, and after 
this all those who have written learned essays and 
made a study of this question for a lifetime will 


please go ’way back and sit down. Here is the cul 
mination of accumulated wisdom in a few lines 
which appeared in that paper September 20, 1903: 
Wagener incorporated in his last work, “Parsi 
fal,” soon to be produced at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York for the first time in 


this country, some details from his early work of 

“Jesus of Nazareth,” but everything is modified 

and adapted to the spirit of mediwval legend, and 

the drama, as a whole, is purely operatic in the 
best sense of the word 

The same paper states that during the coming 
season at Indianapolis “Concerts will take place in 
that city in which the selections from Wagner's 
operas will be given by Mr. Van Rue at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, formerly of ‘Beyreuth,’ with 
piano accompaniments by Walter Damrosch, the 
great Wagner conductor. [Another news item.] 
The second part will be devoted to Wagner’s great 
est work, ‘Parsifal.’”” So San Francisco and Indi 
anapolis are not the only places where “Parsifal” 
will be heard or hurt. 

Referring to the prices that are to be charged 
for admission to “Parsifal,’’ the New York Evening 
Telegram of September 24 published the following 
little editorial comment: 

In a spirit of benevolence Herr Conried and 


his board of directors have decided to admit the 


public to the galleries and balcony of the Metr 

politan Opera House when “Parsifal’” is pro 

duced at ordinary prices, double prices being 

charged for the boxes and stalls. They say that 
they do not expect “Parsifal” to pay, even with 
ten periormances, as, what with unlooked for ex 
penses, there has been more than $80,000 spent 
already. 

It is gratifying to find in this age of se!fishness 
such philanthropic promoters of public amuse 
ment, and it certainly is a pyrotechnic display oi 
public spirit, their digging down into their own 
pockets to add to the joy and musical benefit of 
the nation. But it is to be hoped that they will 
not have to go so very deep as to give then 
writer's cramp from signing checks to meet the 
deficit at the box office The Metropolitan is 
large and the boxes and stalls at dowble prices are 
numerous 

And Madame Nordica, in the Herald of Septem- 
ber 26, is made to say the following: 

“If Frau Wagner was really mercenary,” said 
she, “there are plenty of managers who would 
have paid her great sums for the rights. I think 
it is sentiment on her part only Doubtless Mr 
Conried will give a very fine production, yet 
Broadway is not quite in keeping with the spirit 

fit. I don’t believe the Passion Play would ap 
peal to Broadway.” 

Thus stands the case of ‘Parsifal” at the present 
time. There are indications that the situation will 
be further enhanced in its interests through the 
wisdom of the commentators in the daily papers 
who have so far expressed themselves with such 
remarkable erudition and to the complete and full 
satisfaction of the artistic element of the American 
life. In our observation the musicians of im 
portance have not been heard. There are some 
considerations due the musical element of the 
United States—those men in music who believe in 
decency of character and refinement and elevation 
of tone, and in the character of the art outside of 
its speculative tendencies as they are demonstrated 
through the opera and its fashionable element in 


this city. 


N English writer says: ‘The most remarkable 
fact in connection with the Hereford Festival, 

just completed, was the popularity of the ‘Dream of 
Gerontius,’ which drew an audience of over 2,100, 
while the ‘Elijah’ attracted only about 1,600. That 
a native work should prove so attractive is a most 
welcome sign of the times, especially as the result 
has been obtained without any weak-kneed con- 
cessions to popular taste or the supposed require- 
ments of convention.” This bears out what THE 
MusiIcaL Courier said not long ago about Eng 
land’s progress in music and the passing there of 


Handel and Mendelssohn 
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‘“PARSIFAL” IN COURT. 


ee 


Full Text of Complaint. 





APPLICATION FOR INJUNCTION. 


sethadinntsiijeamailiads 

EREWITH is published the bill of complaint in the 

case of the heirs of the late Richard Wagner against 

those who purpose to present “Parsifal” on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House in December: 


Unitep States Crrcurr Court, FoR THE SOUTHERN DISs- 
TRIcCT OF NEw YorRK, IN THE SECOND CIRCUIT. 


CostmA WAGNER and Srecrriep WAGNER, 


Complainants, 


against BILL OF 


‘ . COMPLAINT. 
HEINRICH CONRIED, THE CONRIED METRO- 


Opera COMPANY and THE 
Opera AND REAL Es- 


POLITAN 
METROPOLITAN 
TATE COMPANY, 

Defendants. 





Cosima Wagner and Siegfried Wagner, residents of 
Bayreuth, in the Kingdom of Bavaria and Empire of Ger- 
many, and subjects of the German Emperor and the Prince 
Regent of Bavaria, &c., bring this their bill of complaint 
against Heinrich Conried, a citizen of the United States 
of America and of the State of New York, and a resident 
of the Borough of Manhattan, in the city, county and State 
of New York, within the Southern District of New York, 
and also against the Conried Metropolitan Opera Company 
and the Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate Company, 
corporations duly organized under and existing by virtue of 
the laws of the State of New York, and thereupon your 
oratrices complain and say: 

I. That your oratrices reside in the City of Bayreuth, in 
the Kingdom of Bavaria, Empire of Germany, and are 
subjects of his Imperial Majesty the German Emperor and 
his Royal Majesty Luitpold, the Prince Regent of Bavaria, 
&c. That the defendant above named, Heinrich Conried, 
is a citizen of the United States of America, and a citizen 
of the State of New York, and a resident of the Borough 
of Manhattan, in the City, County and State of New York, 
and that the defendants, The Conried Metropolitan Opera 
Company and The Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate 
Company, are corporations duly organized under and pur- 
suant to the laws of the State of New York. 

II. That the complainant Cosima Wagner is the widow, 
ind the complainant Siegfried Wagner is the son of the late 
Richard Wagner, who, up to the time of his death on the 
13th day of February, 1883, was acknowledged to be one 
f the greatest of modern musical composers and who was 


author of numerous important musical and literary 


works of established fame, including certain operas and 
music dramas, namely: “Rienzi,” “Der Fliegende Holland- 
er,” “Tannhauser,” “Lohengrin,” “Der Ring des Nibelun- 


gen,” (including “Das Rheingold,” “Die Walkiire,” “Sieg- 
fried” and “Gotterdammerung”), “Tristan und Isolde” and 
Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg.” That the musical com- 
positions and operas of said Richard Wagner have been 
frequently performed in the United States of America, but 
without permission or license from said Richard Wagner 
or his personal representatives, and without paying any 

yalty or meney consideration therefor, and the defendants 
herein have included many of said operas in the repertory 
or list of those to be produced at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in the city of New York during the coming season 

IT] further represent and show unto 
your Honors and to this Honorable Court, that or 
e year 1877 said Richard Wagner composed the 


Your oratrices 
in 
ibout th 
and in 1879 the music for what he called a sacred 


poem 
known as “Parsifal,” the story of which is 
old Arthurian legend of “The Quest of 
the Holy ¢ and introduces biblical characters and 
neidents including the baptism of Christ, the Last Sup- 
Mary Magdalen emblematically washing the feet of 
That said sacred music drama “Parsifal” 


music drama 
founded upon the 


— 
Wall, 


per 
l ’ 


the Saviour, etc 
was the crowning work of said composer and it was his 
express wish that because of its religious and spiritual 
nature said “Parsifal” should not be included in the same 
his other 


or be subject to pecuniary transactions, but should be 


“ategory as operas and musical compositions, 


kept separate and apart and performed nowhere outside of 

Bayreuth, Bavaria. 

IV. That, because of the fact that there was no ade- 
quate stage in existence for the proper presentation of 
said operas and music dramas, said Richard Wagner a 
few years prior to his death, constructed at Bayreuth, in 
the Kingdom of Bavaria and Empire of Germany, a large 
building known as the “Festspielhaus,” solely devoted to 
the production of these great masterpieces and works of 
genius at recurring festivals. That said festivals have 
been held ever since and very large sums of money have 
been expended on the building itself, the stage, the scen- 
ery, the mechanical appliances, etc., besides the salaries of 
singers, musicians and general employees. That each of 
said performances, so given, has required months of pre- 
vious drills and rehearsals, and none of the money re- 
ceived from the audiences as admission fees has ever gone 
to said Richard Wagner or any member of his family, 
but has all been devoted to the legitimate expenses con 
nected with said productions. 

V. That during the lifetime of said Richard Wagner 
and up to the present time there has never been any 
dedication or abandonment to the public of said “Parsifal” 
and no public performance of same for revenue has ever 
been given. 

VI. And your oratrices further represent and show 
unto your Honors and to this Honorable Court that here- 
tofore and prior to the year 1883, “B. Schott’s Sdhne,” a 
music publishing firm in Mainz, Germany, printed a lim- 
ited number of copies of the score or “partitur’ of said 
“Parsifal” under certain restrictions. That only a com- 
paratively few copies of said score or “partitur’” was so 
printed by said B. Schott’s Séhne, and on the title page 
of each copy thereof was printed the following: 

“Das Ab Ausschreiben der Partitur resp. der Stim- 
men ist hach 4 des Gesckes vom 11 Juni, 1870, unter- 
sagt, ebenso das Vergeben derselben an Drille zum 
Zweeke der Auffenhrung. Zuwiderhandlungen gegen 
dieses Verbot werden von Verlagshandlung gerichtlich 
verfolgt.” 

Which translated into English is as follows: 

“The copying or taking of excerpts of this orchester 
‘partitur,’ or any of the parts for single instruments, is 
legally prohibited under paragraph 4 of the laws of the 
11th of June, 1870. 

“The delivery of such excerpts or copies of said partitur 
to any third parties for purpose of performance is likewise 
forbidden. Anyone acting contrary to the foregoing will 
be prosecuted by the publisher in the courts.” 

And underneath this was printed on each of said copies 
in large letters 

“PERFORMING RIGHT RESERVED.” 

That in additicn thereto each of said copics was sepa- 
rately numbered for identification, and there was printed 
at the bottom of pages 37, 57, 140, 141, 150, 175, 195, 211, 
231, 247, 263, 277, 289, 301, 313, 325, 341, 353 and 365 on 
each of said copies the following words: 

‘Diese Partitur darf nicht Auffuhrungen benutzt 
Werden.” 

Which translated into English is as follows: 


zu 


“This partitur is not to be used for any performance.” 

VII. That as a further precaution against the use of said 
partitur for any stage performance, every person who re- 
ceived a copy of the same was obliged to and did sign a 
form of agreement, as follows: 

“Der Endesunterzeichnete verpflichtet hier durch 
sich, seine Erben oder Rechtsnachfolger das Von ihm 
kauflich erworbene Exemplar der Orchester-Partitur. 

“Parsifal von Richard Wagner. 
(die nummer tragend) 
weder offentlichen Auffuhrungen irgend welcher 
Art zu gebrauchen noch unter welchen 
Rechtstiteles auch sein moge, an Dritte zu ubertragen, 
oder zu gestatten, dass zumm Zwecke offentlicher 
Auffuhrungen Theille daraus abgeschrieben werden. 

“Fur jede Verletzung vorstehender Verphlichtungen 
hat der Unterzeichnette eine Conventionalstrafe von 
mark Tausend an die Verlagshandlung B. Schott’s 
Séhne in Mainz zu entrichten.” 

Which translated into English is as follows: 


zu 
dasselbe, 


“The undersigned agrees for himself and for his 
successors and legal representatives that he will not 
use the purchased copy of the orchester partitur of 
‘Parsifal’ of Richard Wagner, which bears the num- 
ber for public performance of any kind, nor that 
he will transfer the same or any right or title that he 
may have in the same to. any third party, nor that he 
will permit the copying of any parts thereof for the 





nurnose of public performance. 





“For any breach of the foregoing agreement the 
undersigned will pay a penalty of one thousand marks 
to the publishers, B. Schott’s S6hne, of Mainz.” 

That no copy of said partitur of “Parsifal” has ever 
been printed, published, issued, sold, given away or other- 
wise disposed of without the printed statement thereon 
that “performing right was reserved,” and that said score 
“must not be used for stage performance,” &c., as above 
set forth. 

VIII. That on the 13th day of February, 1883, the said 
Richard Wagner departed this life, and left him surviving 
Frau Cosima Wagner, his widow, and Herr Siegfried 
Wagner, his son, the complainants herein, who were duly 
declared by the Bavarian Court to be his sole heirs, suc- 
cessors and personal representatives, and as such your 
oratrices were vested in the title to all of the musical com- 
positions and operas of said Richard Wagner, including 
said sacred music drama known as “Parsifal,” and your 
oratrices are now the sole and exclusive owners and pro- 
prietors thereof, and as such have the right to determine 
when and where the same shall be performed. 

IX. And your oratrices further represent and show unto 
your Honors and to this Honorable Court that they have 
never sold, assigned or transferred to anyone the right 
to perform said “Parsifal,” nor have they ever parted with 
any of their legal or proprietary rights therein, nor have 
they ever abandoned said work to the public directly or 
indirectly. That said “Parsifal” has never been performed 
anywhere outside of Bayreuth, except privately before 
King Ludwig II of Bavaria as sole auditor and at his 
command. That the performance at Bayreuth of said 
“Parsifal” has always been given with due regard to the 
sacred character of the work and with the proper religious 
atmosphere required in delineating the Saviour and scenes 
from His life, including the Last Supper. That such per- 
formance at the said “Festspielhaus” in Bayreuth has 
form of a “Passion Play” and is given with 
That said “Parsifal” is per- 


taken the 
reverence and due solemnity. 
formed periodically not for pecuniary gain or profit, but 
solely in accordance with the desire of its creator and in 
fulfillment of his wsthetic and ethical design and in the 
interest of art and musical culture and for the purpose of 
uplifting the soul by the expression in musical form and 
sentiment of ennobling religious thoughts and aspirations 
That neither of your oratrices has ever benefited in a 
pecuniary sense from the performances so given at the 
“Festspielhaus” in Bayreuth, but that on the contrary said 
Richard Wagner was obliged to borrow large sums of 
money in order to carry on this great enterprise, some of 
which is still due and owing, and all the money derived 
from sale of seats for said performances has been devoted 
solely and exclusively to liquidate the large expenses in 
curred thereby. That every season these performances are 
given new costumes are designed and manufactured and 
repairs and improvements made in the stage mechanism 
and that it has frequently happened that the outlay 
exceeded the income, and that consequently your oratrices 
have been called upon to make up the deficit occasioned 
thereby. ~ 

X. Your oratrices further represent and 
your honors and to this honorable court that prior to the 
commencement of this action, the defendant Heinrich Con 
ried offered a large sum of money to your oratrices for 
a copy of the orchestral score or partitur of said “Parsi 
fal,” together with the right to produce the same on the 
stage in the United States of America. That said offer 
was refused, and the defendants herein then threatened to 
produce said “Parsifal” on the stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in the city of New York without the consent 
of your oratrices, and said defendants then proceeded to 
advertise the performance of said “Parsifal,’’ to be given 
at said Metropolitan Opera House in the city of New 
York, and as an extra performance outside of the reper- 
tory of operas announced to be there produced. That 
thereupon your oratrices caused a letter to be sent to the 
defendant Conried, all the statements in which are true as 
matters of fact, as follows: 


has 


show unto 


Law Orrices or Hawes & Jupce, t 
120 Broapway, New York, August 31, 1903 


“Mr. Heinrich Conried, Metropolitan Opera House, City: 

“Dear Str—We have been retained by the heirs and 
legal representatives of the late Richard Wagner at Bay- 
reuth, Bavaria, to protect their proprietary rights in the 
sacred musical drama known as ‘Parsifal.’ 

“We are informed that you have threatened to produce 
‘Parsifal’ upon the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House 
in this city, without the consent and against the expressed 
wish of our clients, the Wagner family, who are the sole 
owners thereof, and who have never parted with the rights 
of performance. 
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“Unless you give us satisfactory assurance in writing 
that ‘Parsifal’ will not be included in your repertory and 
that you will not attempt to produce same at the Metro- 
politan Opera House or elsewhere, we shall be obliged to 
seek the protection of the courts. 

“If you or your representatives would like to discuss the 
matter with us, we shall be pleased to make appointment 
for interview at this office any day and hour this week 
convenient to yourself. 

“Awaiting your reply, respectfully yours, 

“(Signed) Hawes & JupcE.” 

That no reply was received to the above letter, but said 
defendants have continued and still continue their prepa- 
rations for the stage performance of said “Parsifal” and 
announce the date of December 24, 1903, for the initial 
periormance thereof at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in the city of New York. That your oratrices have no 
adequate remedy at common law, as no money judg- 
ment could ever compensate them for the loss and in- 
jury which they would suffer if said ‘“Parsifal” should 
be produced in any place other than the “Festspielhaus” 
at Bayreuth, Bavaria. 

XI. That not only have the defendants herein caused 
your oratrices great trouble and expense in attempting 
to defend their proprietary rights as above set forth, but 
said defendant has also induced many of the 
singers and musicians undér contract the “Fest- 
at Bayreuth to break their said contracts and 


Conried 
with 
spielhaus”’ 
agreements not to assist in the performance of “Parsifal” 
outside of Bayreuth, and said defendants have by various 
means seduced said artists from their allegiance to said 
“Festspielhaus” at Bayreuth and persuaded them to agree 
tu take part in the proposed performance of said “Par- 
at said Metropolitan Opera House, all to the in- 
cannot without 


sifal”’ 
jury and damage of your oratrices, who 
great difficulty and expense replace said artists. 

Your oratrices therefore pray the order, judgment and 
decree of your honors and of this honorable court: 


First—May it please your Honors to grant unto your 
oratrices a writ of injunction out of and under the seal 
of your honorable court, enjoining and restraining the 


defendants and each of them, their agents, attorneys and 
servants and cach of them during the pendency of this 
action and by the final decree herein, from performing on 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House in the City oi 
New York or on the other house, 
theatre, public building, or otherwise, the 
drama composed by Richard Wagner and known as “Par- 
sifal,” or any part thereof, and from claiming to own the 
same, Or in or to the rights of any kind, name or nature 
or description of or to the same or the manuscript, printed 


Stage Ol any opera 


sacred music 


partitur, orchestration, material, scores, songs, words, li- 


brettos, published or unpublished, stage rights or per- 
formance rights of or to the same or in the same either in 
the original German or in any other language, and also 
enjoin and restrain the said defendants and each of them, 
their attorneys, agents and servants from causing or per- 
mitting any interference with the complainants and their 
rights in producing or licensing others to produce the 
“Parsifal” heretofore mentioned, and also enjoining 
defendants and 


said 
and restraining and forbidding the said 
each of them from producing the said “Parsifal’’ or any 
portion thereof except under specific license from these 
complainants or their thereunto duly authorized, 
first had and obtained; 

Second—That said defendants pay over unto your ora- 
trices all damages by them sustained by reason of the 
as above set forth. 


agents 


wrongful acts of the defendants, 

And may it please your honors and this honorable court 
to grant unto your oratrices such other and further order, 
judgment and decree and relief in the premises as to your 
honors and this honorable court may appear meet, just and 
equitable, and as your oratrices upon the facts as upon the 
trial of this cause they may appear and according to the 
principles of equity and good conscience may show them- 
selves entitled ; 

And to the end thereof, that the defendants may, if they 
can, show why your oratrices should not have the relief 
hereby prayed for, they may according to the best of their 
knowledge, remembrance and information, full, true, direct 
and perfect answers make to such and several interroga- 
tories hereinafter numbered and set out as by the note here- 
under written, be required to answer, verification by oath 
being hereby waived, that is to say: 

I. Whether it is a fact that Richard Wagner, who died 
in the year 1883, was the composer of the sacred music 
drama known as “Parsifal,” and whether at his death all 
rights in said “Parsifal” passed to the complainants herein, 
who were duly recognized by law as his sole heirs, and 
thereby became vested in the sole ownership thereof? 


2. Whether it is a fact that said “Parsifal” has never 
been publicly performed outside of the “Festspielhaus,” 
erected by Richard Wagner at Bayreuth, Bavaria, Ger- 
many. 

3. Whether it is a fact that no score or orchester par- 
titur of said “Parsifal” has ever been issued, published, 
distributed or sold except upon the reservation herein- 
above set forth, and without compelling purchasers to 
sign an agreement as set forth in paragraph “VII” of 
this Bill of Complaint, and whether it is a fact that upon 
each copy of said score or orchester partitur printed and 
sold appear the words “Performing right reserved,” and 
“This Partitur is not to be used for any performance”? 

4. Whether it is a that the defendant Conried 
offered complainants a large sum of money for copy of 
score and the stage rights of said “Parsifal” in the United 
States of America, and that such offer was refused, and 
thereupon said defendant Conried threatened to produce 
it without the consent of these complainants and proceed- 
ed to hire artists, musicians and singers, who were already 
under contract to the management of the “Festspielhaus” 
at Bayreuth? 

5. Whether it is a fact that defendant Conried could not 
purchase score or orchester partitur of said “Parsifal” 
without signing agreement above referred to, and therefore 
copy from another person who had previously 


fact 


procured 
purchased same and signed such agreement? 

6. Whether it fact that defendants have never re- 
ceived from complainants any license or authority, verbal or 
written, to produce said “Parsifal” upon the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House or elsewhere ? 

7. Whether it is a fact that letter, copy of 
forth in paragraph “X” of this bill of complaint, was re- 
ceived by defendant Conried on or about the day it bears 
date, and that no reply was made thereto, but that instead 


is a 


which is set 


thereof announcement was made by defendants that said 
“Parsifal” would be produced by them on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House in the city of New York on 
the evening of December 24, 1903? 

And it please your Honors and your Honorable 
Court to grant unto 
injunction conformable to the prayer of this Bill of Com- 
plaint during the pendency of this action and by its final 
decrees, but also a writ of subpoena of the United States 


may 


your oratrices not only a writ of 


of America directed to said defendants and each of them 
cn a day certain to appear and unto this Bill of 
Complaint and to abide and perform such order and de 


cree in the premises as to the Court shall seem proper 


answer 


and required by the principles of equity and good con 
Costma WAGNER and 


science 
SIEGFRIED WAGNER 
by 
Gitpert Ray Hawes 
The defendants Heinrich Conried, the Conried Met- 


ropolitan Opera Company and the Metropolitan Opera 
and required to answer the 
interrogatories in Bill of Complaint con- 


Estate Company are 


foregoing 


Real 
the 


tained, numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 respectively 
Hawes & JUDGE, 
Solicitors for Complainant, 
Office and Post Office Address 


120 Broadway 
Borough of Manhattan, 
New York City, N. Y 
GILBERT Ray Hawes, 
of Counsel. 
Unitep States OF AmeriIcA, STATE oF NEW 
York, SoutHern District or New (| ss.: 
York. } 


GILBerT Ray Hawes, being duly sworn, doth depose and 


say: 
I am one of the solicitors for and of counsel with the 
complainants herein. I have read the foregoing Bill of 


Complaint and know the contents thereof. The same is 
true of my own knowledge, except as to the matters therein 
stated to be alleged upon information and belief; and as to 
these matters I verily believe the same to be true 

The reason that this verification is not made by one of 
the complainants in person but is made by deponent is 
that the complainants reside in the City of Bayreuth, in the 
Empire of Germany, and are not within the United States 
of America, but are in Europe, and not within the South- 
ern District, which is the district within which I reside and 
in which I have my office. That the sources of my infor- 
mation and the grounds of my belief as to the matters in 
said Bill of Complaint contained are: 

First—The possession of the original contract between the 
late Richard Wagner and B. Schott’s Séhne, of Mainz. 
Secondly—The possession of the printed score or orchester 
partitur of ‘‘Parsifal,” with the endorsements thereon pro 


hibiting the use thereof for stage performance. Thirdly— 
The possession of the agreements signed by various pur 
chasers of said score binding themselves not to allow the 
same to be used for any performance. Fourthly—The 
possession of certified extracts of decree of Bavarian Court 
declaring complainants to be the sole heirs and successors 


Fifthly—The possession of 


of Richard Wagner, deceased. 
documents, letters and papers given to me personally by 
complainants and others embodying the facts set forth 


herein. 
Gitpert Ray Hawes. 


Sworn to before me this - day of September, 1903. 
Francis WHITE Proscuer, Notary Public Queens County. 
Cert. filed in New York County 


H ENRY T. 
musical 


the New York Evening Post, 


FINCK, the 
authority of 


FINCK ON THE 
PHILHARMONIC. 


comments enthusiastically on the glorious musical 
season that New York will be enabled to enjoy 
through the energy and progressiveness of the Phil- 
harmonic Society and its directors. Mr. Finck says: 


[he most important of our musical institutions is the 
Philharmonic Scciety, which will begin its sixty-second 
season in November. As in the case of the best of the 


European orchestras, our Philharmonic Society has always 
prospered in propertion to the excellence of its conductors 
It reached its climax of popularity under Theodore Thomas 
and Anton Seidl Then 
came several lean years, because the discriminating pa- 
like the conductors provided. A 


season 


when seats were difficult to obtain 


trons did not seem to 
the receipts fell to a 


something 


crisis was reached last when 


minimum. This persuaded the directors that 
unusual must be done to recover lost prestige, and a plan 
was matured which will doubtless bring back the prosperity 
committee, consisting 
Dannreuther, 


of the Thomas and Seidl days. A 
of E. Francis Hyde, Richard Arnold, 
Felix Leifels and August Roebbelen, was appointed to solve 
the conductor problem, and they succeeded in securing the 


Gustav 


services of Edouard Colonne, of Paris; Gustav Kogel, of 
Frankfort; Henry Wood, of London; Felix Weingartner, 
of Munich and Berlin; W. de Safanoff, of Moscow, and 


Richard Strauss, of Berlin 


Chis is simply magnificent such a 


rhe 
step cannot be overestimated. All these 
the first rank and it would, of course, have been impossible 
for one season but 


importance of 
conductors are of 


to secure so many “stars of the baton” 
for the contribution of a special fund by several generous 
friends of the Philharmonic. As it is subscribers will get 
three or four times their money’s worth, in the mere matter 


of cost, not to speak of the opportunity of hearing so many 


eminent new corductors at eight concerts London, 
Paris and some of the German cities have had such op- 
portunities, but that New York would ever enjoy one 
seemed only a pleasant dream until this announcement was 
made 

Every one of the seven Philharmonic conductors will, of 
course, bring forward his battle horses, which will make 
he concerts doubly interesting. The orchestra itself has 


been rejuvenated and otherwise improved; eminent soloists 
will, as usual, be engaged, and the directors hardly go too 
far in anticipating that the season will be the most inter- 
esting one in the society's long and distinguished career 
New Yorkers should show their appreciation of 
this splendid musical offering. Nothing quite like 
it has ever been known in any other metropolis. 
Those dissatisfied spirits who have (sometimes with 
justice) thus far always objected to the conductors 
the will 
have ample opportunity to satisfy their tastes. We 
shall have leaders of all the important nationalities, 
types, temperaments, The 
“eclectic German population of New York” (as the 
that 


provided by Philharmonic Society now 


styles and schools 


Berlin Tageblatt recently called them) same 
German public which hitherto has never attended 
high class concerts in New York—could not de- 
sire a better chance to demonstrate its catholicism 
and to show the true extent of its interest in the 
best symphonic music. 

Those whose contributions have enabled the so 
ciety to enter on its greater career include Andrew 
Carnegie, John D. Rockefeller, E 
Clarence M. Hyde, Grant B. Schley, Elkan Naum- 


Francis | lyde, 


burg and James Loeb. 
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The American “System.” 





UDWIG KARPATH, the music critic of the 
Vienna Neues Wiener Tageblatt, has written 
a German letter to a paper in this city defining Dr. 
Hans Richter’s position on the “‘Parsifal’ Pro- 
fanation,” and we have translated the same and 
publish Karpath verbatim in this issue of THE 
Musica Courier. In reading the Karpath letter 
it will be observed that Dr. Richter attributes the 
proposed “Parsifal” and other productions that 
have already taken place in the United States in 
contravention of European, especially, as is claimed, 
German, ethics, not to the desire of any one per- 
son or groups of persons for gain, but rather to 
our American “system” of literary and art robbery 
and our “system” here of acquiring mental prop- 
erty belonging to foreigners and appropriating it 
without question and without conscience. 

In response to the charge that it is a “system” 
here to rob those who cannot successfully appeal 
to our legal tribunals for protection we should like 
to place before Dr. Richter a peculiar condition of 
affairs existing in the United States from which he 
might glean some information which can lead to 
strange conclusions. 

Who are our Americans to whom Dr. Richter 
alludes? An Anatolian, a Kurd, a Scandinavian, a 
Hun, a German or an Irishman can come here, and 
after a residence of five years he may become an 
American citizen. In the following census he will 
be counted as one of our 15 million voting 
citizens of the United States, and he is therefore 
an American. Last week on one day more than 
7,000 Italians, Swiss, German, Austrian, Irish, Hun- 
garian, Persian, Russian and Jewish people arrived 
at this one port of New York—in one day—of 
whom in five years about 2,000 or more will be 
Americans—otherwise citizens the United 
States—and it is estimated that the foreign immi- 
gration into our land this year will reach one mil- 


of 


lion human beings. 

sut are these people ethnologically or otherwise 
speaking Americans? Are the children born here 
of those who during the past 50 years came here 
Americans? Do they represent the true American 
spirit, granting that those who established the form 
and the principles and the laws of what is known 
as the American spirit were Americans? The men 
who made these United States, who created them, 
who after their independence erected this structure 
of Government, were the direct descendants for 
many generations of a highly intellectual class of 
people who came to the New World from England 
first. The Puritans of New England; the Cava- 
liers of Virginia and the South; the Catholics of 
Maryland; the Quakers of Pennsylvania; the Dutch 
of New Amsterdam—these people were the fore- 
fathers of an American “system” that differed as 
widely from the present American “system” as is 
possible under any well defined plan of actual revo- 
lution intended and proposed for the purpose of 
establishing a fixed cleavage. 

The present American “system” of which Dr. 
Richter complains is not the result of any princi- 


ples or plans or theories set forth or established by 
the Williamses, the Gordons, the Gastons, the Thay- 
ers, the Burtons, the Hamiltons, the Thatchers, the 
Van Rensselaers, the Pruyns, the Sturtevants, the 
Leftwiches, the Clarks, the Monroes, the Morrises, 
the Suydams, the Fletchers, the Lawrences, the 
Jeffersons, the Benthams, the Moores, the Joneses, 
the Allens, the Roosevelts, the Hyatts, the Ed- 
wardses, the Endicotts, the Elliotts, the Adamses, the 
Booths, the Stanfords, the Howes, the Marcys, the 
Kents, the Putnams, or the Wilsons. Are these 
Americans? 

The present American “system” is represented 
by the Schoeffels, the Graus, the Ridders, the 
Cohns, the Cahns; the Cuhns, the Hooligans, the 
Lobes, the Lillienthals, the Kraemers, the Kruh- 
beins, the Oppenheims, the Schmidts, the Schultz- 
es, the Rullmans, the Ulmans, the Pullmans, the 
Schreiners, the Steiners, the Heinzes and the Hein- 
ers, the Minowskies, the Klofkies, the Schanklin- 
kovitzs and the Schincklefritzes; the Bergenblums, 
the Bielenbiets, the Knutspans, the Kaskaskians 
and the Tagengians, the Tirpanis, the Gandolonis, 
the Aldorinis and the Poldinis, and all these peo- 
ples have been pouring into this land by the mil- 
lions for about 50 years past, re-establishing, re- 
organizing and reforming the old established 
American system, superseding it with a “system” 
derived directly from the lands from which they de- 
parted. This innoculation has changed the Ameri- 
can “system” into an entirely different organism 
and that is the phenomenon Dr. Richter is criti- 
cising. 

None of the American names of the first group 
are ever seen in these manifestations of literary or 
art appropriation, for their American “system” 
does not comport with it; the new “system,” 
which has transformed the United States from a 
simple American into a complex and socially dis- 
organized, scientifically undefined body, is respon- 
sible for the method disliked by Dr. Richter, and 
if he will carefully examine the names of the second 
group he will find among them many that have 
come from his own land, and not only from Ger- 
many and Austria, but from all sections of the 
globe. 

Until an amalgam has been reached and a na- 
tion finally established out of this complex and 
oftentimes hybrid element which is now existing 
here no conclusion can be reached as to any Amer- 
ican “system” based upon a definite social organ- 
ism. For that reason we have no American music 
as yet; we have no American art and no Amer- 
ican literature to take the place of Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Cooper, Whittier, Lowell or Poe—probably 
the last of the line for a long time to come. We 
must first become a Nation, an ethnological unit if 
possible, or at least a spiritual union, and then we 
can decide whether the “system” then to be estab- 
lished will permit of such an ethical transgression 
as the proposed performance of “Parsifal.” Dr. 
Richter must in the meantime look to his own 
countrymen for the blame of the “profanation,” as 
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he terms it, for the Cohns, the Cahns and the 
others who are responsible for it are not allied any 
closer to the American “system” than Dr. Richter 
is. He knows them. He does not know the Amer- 
ican “system,” for there is none as yet. The 
Schmidts, the Mulligans, the Minowskies, the Ta- 
bascos, the Cohns, the Pillanis and the Szok- 
lozscimis and Schincklefritzes, &c., may succeed in 
establishing theirs as the American; but until then 
it remains theirs and that naturally has been de- 
rived from the lands from which they come, and 
Dr. Richter’s land is one of the lands that has con- 
tributed many of our latter day Americans. In 
the meantime we all must patiently await the evo- 
lution of the “system,” and patience will itrideed be 
required; but the amalgamation of the above two 
groups may bring about a Nation which will rise 
to such ethical grandeur as to respect rights, even 
if they are not protected by law. 

The individuals actively engaged in the ‘“Parsifal 
profanation,” as Dr. Richter calls it, are all “Amer- 
icans,” as their names indicate—most of them being 
full blooded. We will call particular attention to 
the fact that the ancestors of these gentlemen must 
have come to America on the Cauliflower, landing 
near Plymouth Church. For instance: Stage Man- 
ager Lautenschlager (slight traces of Algonquin 
blood mixed with this), Messrs. Morgenthau, Cohn- 
ried, Kahn, Schiff, Loeb and Meltzer. The con- 
ductor is Hertz, the rehearser Mottl. Parsifal is 
to be sung by that truly great American, Burg- 
staller, and a girl from the Green Mountain Oyster 
State, Miss Milky Ternina, will sing Kundry, who, 
by the way, is no relative of Maud Muller. Blass, 
Van Rooy & Horitz is the American firm that fin- 
ishes the cast, except the flower and feather girls, 
whose ancestors were all imported recently. The 
chorus has just arrived from Europe and will return 
at the end of the season—thank the Lord! And the” 
orchestra is controlled by foreign born citizens, who 
object to the membership of anyone born on this 
soil. Most of them come from Germany and Aus- 
tria, Dr. Richter’s own country. Even the scene 
shifters are Germans. The costumes were made in 
Germany, and so was the scenery. The work was 
composed by a German, published by a German 
house, and is owned by Germans. The only genu- 
ine Americans who are *xpected to participate are 
those who will pay admission. The deadheads are 
chiefly foreigners or the descendants of foreigners. 

After reading this will Dr. Richter please let us 
know what he thinks of the American “system’’? 
Wouldn’t it have been nearer the truth if Dr. Rich- 
ter had called it the European system? 


Susie Louise Tooker Dead. 
ISS SUSIE LOUISE TOOKER, the soprano, died 


at her home in Brooklyn Sunday, after an illness of 
several months. Miss Tooker’s last engagement was in the 
choir of St. Anthony’s Roman Catholic Church, in Green- 
Many years ago she appeared in opera, but her best 
success was made in concert. During the closing years of 
her career Miss Tooker devoted herself to teaching. Al- 
though she had been singing in public for nearly three dec- 
ades she rarely appeared before a New York audience. 


point. 





CONSERVATORY. 


For Music and Dramatic Art, Established by the Music Lovers’ 
Association of Vienna. 

Pupils accepted for the school year of 1903-04. 

This institution, founded in the year 1817, by the Music Lovers’ 
Association, offers thorough schooling in the musical and dramatic 
art. Instruction is imparted by sixty-two teachers (in the prepara- 
tory and regular schools) in the following branches: Solo and 
choral singing, string and wind instruments, piano, organ, harp, 
harmony, counterpoint, composition, delivery, mimicry, dramatic 
impersonation, Italian, French, dramatic and musical history, and 
all other branches of zsthetic and physical culture. There are also 
solo practice and practice in ensemble, chamber music, opera, or- 
chestral playing and acting. The dramatic exercises are held on a 
stage especially constructed for this purpose. There is a master 
school in piano playing under the direction of the Royal Professor, 
Prof, E. Sauer. Yearly cost of study, 600 kronen. Since the year 


eo, ware have been 

PEDAGOGIC COURSES for teachers. These courses, especially 
indorsed by the Royal Department_of Education and Instruction, 
are in piano, violin and singing. The price for this course is 80 
kronen for enrolled students and 160 kronen for outsiders. The cer: 
tificates given to grodusses in this department (according to an order 
of the Educational Ministerium, May 16, 1 Z. 11029) serve as the 
official indorsement of their ability to conduct private schools in 
these branches. The school year begins on September 15, 1903, and 
ends on July 15, 1904, The entrance examinations took place from 
September 16 to a 21. The instruction in any of the main 
branches, with all the necessary side studies, costs between 200 and 
400 kronen per year. The school catalogue will be forwarded on 
receipt of 80 heller. Applications for admittance (verbal or in writ- 
ing) can be made after September 1. R. v. PERGER, Director. 


VIENNA, 1903. LUDWIG KOCH, General Secretary. 
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Although they were alias in 1899, I have 
only now read Richard Wagner’s letters to Emil 
Heckel. Interesting correspondance it is, full of 
matter that cries for quotation and comment in 





this column. 
J € 


In the series of Wagner letters (to Feustel) re- 
cently published by THe Musicat Courter, you 
read frequently about Heckel, the Mannheim en- 
thusiast, who became generalissimo of the Nibe- 
lungen forces in South Germany. He was one of 
the stanchest adherents of Bayreuth in those days 
when the opposition stormed the very citadel of 
Wagner’s stronghold. 

= <= 


But Heckel admits that, like many another Wag+ 
nerianer, he began by hating the composer’s music 
and misunderstanding his aims. After a perform- 
ance of the “Tannhauser” overture—in Karlsruhe, 
under Liszt’s direction—Heckel Was aghast over 
what he termed “frightful music, which set topsy- 
turvy all my preconceived notions of what was 
beautiful.” Does not this naive opinion prove how 
far our own generation has progressed—if any 
such proof were necessary to a world that admires 
even if*it does not altogether understand Richard 
Strauss. Imagine the “Tannhauser” overture now; 
adays setting anything topsy-turvy! Some of 
those who ought to know say that our familiar old 
friend in E fiat is ready to be dedicated perma- 
nently and solely to Saengerfest concerts and Ger- 
man picnics. 

= <= 

Vincenz Lachner was the kapellmeister at the 
Mannheim Opera, which for fifty years—from 1839 
to 1890—was run by a committee of more or less 
unmusical In 1868 Heckel saw a per- 
formance of “Meistersinger” in Munich (rehearsed 
by Wagner, led by Bilow, and stage managed by 
Hans Richter), and from this time on he became 
a faithful and enthusiastic convert to the new cause. 
He had been much impressed with Wagner’s lead- 
ing of the “Walkuerenritt” (Karlsruhe, 1863), but 
Heckel was not fully under the spell until after his 
first view and hearing of a Wagner opera. It is 


citizens. 


been seinen And nobody is ever fully cured 


of it! 
te 

Through Heckel’s influence Lachner was forced 
to put on “Meistersinger” at Mannheim, and he did 
so with such good grace that the score used at the 
performance was minus 171 lines in the first act of 
the book, 137 lines in the second act, 345 (!) lines 
in the third act, most of Sachs’ monologue, with the 
exception of the introductory lines, and the chorus 
“Wach auf,” one of the best musical episodes of the 
entire work! “In spite of all this, the success was 


instantaneous,” comments Heckel. 
JE € 


In 1871 several of Wagner’s eloquent pamphlets 
came to Mannheim, and Heckel was instantly fire 
and flame for the Bayreuth “regeneration of Ger- 
man culture and art.” He wrote to Wagner, pro- 
claiming himself a warm friend of the Bayreuth 
movement, and inquiring how he could best prove 
his devotion. Wagner did not long leave him in 
the dark. Heckel was thanked for his offer and 
advised to apply to Carl Tausig (35 Dessauer 
Strasse, Berlin), “who has for the present under- 
taken the business management until it be possible 
Heckel went to 
“patrons” cer- 


to form a committee of patrons.” 

3erlin and Tausig handed him 1,000 

to be sold at goo marks ($225) each! 
fe 


Heckel it was who conceived and founded the 
first Wagner Verein in Mannheim, an inspiration 
to which the success of Bayreuth was later in a 
large measure due. These Wagner Vereine sprang 
up everywhere, as is well known, and were the only 
sources that for a time supplied the sinews of war. 

Ee <= 


tificates,” 


Tausig died suddenly in 1871 before he could 
carry out his own pet plan, that of forming an or- 
chestra in Berlin, especially for the purpose of fa- 
miliarizing the public of the capital with excerpts 
from Wagner’s “Nibelungen,” and this orchestra 
was further to serve as the nucleus of the one to be 
organized later at Bayreuth. 

= <= 

In a letter from Lucerne (December 6, 1871) 
Wagner diagrams the orchestra which he desires 
for the Mannheim concert that he has promised to 
lead on December 20. This is the plan: 








1 Foot High Trombones Tympani Percussion. 
1% Feet. Horns, Trumpets Fagottes, 
2% Feet Oboes. Flutes. Clarinets, 

8 "Cellos, on raised seats 

w 
s 
$ 8 Violas = 
« . 
= ; 
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” First Violins Second Violins. 
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| Conductor 


eS <= 
On December 16, at midnight, Wagner arrived 
lin Mannheim, and was cheered by the members of 
Ihe Wagner Verein as he stepped from the train. 





{the orchestra players 


When Heckel 


introduce 


Bayreuth 
Lachner would 
the first 


monarch of 
that Vincenz 


crowned 
told him 
before rehearsal 


Wagner jumped a foot off the ground and shouted: 


“You shouldn’t have done this to me, Heckel. I'll 
go back to Bayreuth at once. These Lachners 


have for years been disparaging me and my works, 
and yet on an occasion like this they are the first 
to crowd about me.” Heckel managed to pacify 
the angry Wagner, and the rehearsal passed off 
without bloodshed. In the “ Vorspiel the 
composer (who was conducting without a score) 
“What's 


A score 


Tristan” 


suddenly stopped and tapped his forehead: 
I’ve forgotten this part.” 
few 


the trouble? 
was sent for, Wagner examined the 
that had slipped his mind, and thereafter had no 
The program of 


measures 


further need of the printed page 
the concert was as follows: 
1. “Kaisermarsch.” 
2. A major Symphony, 
3. Vorspiel, “Lohengrin.” 
4. Vorspiel, 
5. Vorspiel and finale, “Tristan.” 
Of this scheme Wagner wrote to Heckel (No- 
1871): but it 


Beethoven. 


“Meistersinger.” 


vember 25, “It does not look pretty, 


will sound well.” 


cf 

It was in Mannheim, too, on this occasion that 
Wagner first heard his “Siegfried” Idyll. He 
brought from Bayreuth the manuscript of his 


“private composition,” as he called it, and two per- 


formances were consist- 


ing only of Frau Cosima Wagner, Friedrich Nietz- 


given before an audience 


sche, Alexander Ritter and his wife and Pohl, the 
critic and author of the “Wagner Studies.” The 
orchestra numbered only six first violins, six sec- 


ond violins, four violas, four ’cellos, two double 


one flute, 
horns, one fagotte and one trumpet. 
“Siegfried” 


clarinets, two 
The first pub- 


Idyll took place 


basses, one oboe, two 
lic performance of the 
in 1879. 
ce 
A tender compliment to Cosima is the postscript 
of a letter dated January 3, 1872 (Lucerne). Wag- 
“If I do not enclose separate greetings 


eight years later, 


ner writes: 
from my wife is simply because I do nothing 
without her and because she has always a share in 
everything that I give.” 
Se = 

the laying of the corner- 
1872) and lived at 
Wagner’s with Hans Richter. 
In the evening Wagner to the piano and 


played and sang the newly completed “AXufruf Ha- 
gens an die Mannen.” Heckel says of Wagner's 


“His voice sounded full and strong, and 


Heckel was present at 
(May 
“Fantaisie,” 


stone in Bayreuth 22, 
home, , 
went 


singing : 
accomplished the intended dramatic effect with dras- 
tic clearness and great energy.” The 
was celebrated with a model performance ‘of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony. At the rehearsal Nie- 
mann asked Wagner to beat time at the beginning 
“T will not beat time,’ 


cornerstone 


of the solo quartet. ’ answered 
“that would make the delivery stiff. 


You 


NVagner ; Sing 


this part ad libitum. are able to do it, because 


That is why yl 


such an excellent 























spell of which many millions of us have since “Heigho! I am no prince,” called out the un- you are artist. 
= = | Grace V Valkenburgh 
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chose you and the others for this quartet. 
paint it for you in the air.” 
= <= 

It is to be hoped that this advice of the master 
will not be taken literally by contemporary conduct- 
ors and singers, for there were only one Wagner 
and one Niemann. 

Se < 

To the ’cellists and bassists Wagner said: “Gen- 
tlemen, you ought to know your solo from memory 
by this time. Please look at me. I shall not beat 
time. I shall draw it for you in the air. This part 
must speak, like a recitative.” Heckel admits that 
the result was “wonderful.” 

=e <= 

Other incidents of the celebration were Cosima’s 
energetic banishing from Bayreuth of a journalist 
who had spread a sensational but untruthful story 
of Bismarck’s attitude toward Wagner, and the ride 
from the site of the playhouse to Fantaisie. In the 
carriage were Wagner, Nietzsche, Von Gersdorf 
and Heckel. Wagner was very quiet, and sat, as 
Nietzsche afterward put it, “looking deep into him- 
self with a long look.” It is easy enough to sur- 
mise the thoughts that must have crowded Wagner’s 
brain on that day. 

= <= 

It will be remembered that even after the ways of 
Wagner and Nietzsche had parted rather sharply 
the poet-philosopher wrote feelingly of the “incom- 
parable days” that he spent at Bayreuth during the 
cornerstone ceremonies. 

es 

At this time Cosima Wagner told Heckel that 
her husband had “conceived and worked out com- 
pletely in his head” four dramas, “Luther,” 
“Frederick the Great,” ““Hans Sachs” (his second 
marriage!) and “Duke Bernhard of Weimar.” 
Mention is made, too, of recorded discussions on 
art questions with such interesting and important 
personages as Liszt, Nietzsche, Count Gobineau 
(author of that great study “The Renaissance”), 
Heinrich von Stein, and others. What vivid light- 
nings must have flashed from the meeting of those 
overcharged intellects! 

Ss & 

Heckel says distinctly that there is a Wagner 
“Self Biography”! This was repeated in the 
Vienna papers a year or so ago, but at once em- 
phatically denied by Siegfried Wagner and his 
mother. It would be interesting to get a look be- 
hind the scenes on this question. 

= = 

In 1872 Liszt joined the Mannheim Wagner 
Verein and paid his 15 gulden like any other plain 
member. He called the association “Mutter- 
verein.” 

= <= 

Lachner petitioned for retirement and a pension, 
but when he heard that Heckel was endeavoring to 
bring Hans von Bulow to the conductor’s desk at 
the Mannheim Opera, Lachner withdrew his ap- 
plication, improved rapidly in health and suddenly 


became several years younger. Wagner’s enemies 


I will | 


In November, 1872, Wagner and Cosima went 
to Mannheim in order to hear a performance of 
the “Flying Dutchman.” At Heckel’s home Wag- 
ner played him the latest parts from the “Nibelun- 
gen,” the Norns scene and Siegfried’s Rhine jour- 
ney to Gibichungen. “Watch my fingers,” said the 
composer, gaily; “I don’t play like the ordinary 
pianist, who puts his thumb under his hand; look 
you, I put my thumb over my hand!” 

This Mannheim visit was not without some un- 
pleasantness for Wagner, as Lachner had so muti- 
lated the score of the “Flying Dutchman” that the 
composer left the theatre in a rage after the second 
act. 

= = , 

Langer, the “second” leader at the Mannheim 
Opera, asked what he might use as entr’acte music. 
“Use all the music that conductors cut from my 
scores,” replied Wagner; “it will keep you busy 
for years.” 

= = 

With reason, Wagner seemed to be extremely 
sensitive on this question of “cuts.” In the pam- 
phlet “Ueber Schauspieler und Sanger” (a copy of 
which he presented to Heckel) Wagner wrote in 
lead pencil : 

Hat jeder Topf seinen Deckel, 
Jeder Wagner seinen Heckel, 
Dann lebt sich’s ohne Sorgen, 
Die Welt ist dann geborgen! 
RicHARD WAGNER, 
Excised Guest in Mannheim, November 19, 1872. 
Again, on the back of a photograph of Cosima, 
which she sent to the Heckel family, Wagner wrote: 

Frau Cosima in guter Laune 

Dariiber Niemand erstaune: 

Sie hat einen guten Mann, 

Der schon componiren kann, 

Desswegen zum Angedenken 

Thut sie sich an Heckels schencken. 
Mannheim poem, by the composer of the 

“Flying Dutchman,” without cuts! 

The verses are poor, but the sarcasm is sincere. 

fe 

Wagner agreed to debate in public (in Mann- 
heim) about the merits of his works. No opponent 
appeared! It was a peculiarity of Wagner’s adver- 
saries that most of them brayed when he was ab- 
sent, but cooed the moment he appeared. 

In 1873 Ernst Frank succeeded Lachner at 
Mannheim, and at Heckel’s suggestion produced 
“Lohengrin” without cuts. Overjoyed at the news, 
Wagner rushes into verse—and this time it is clever 
verse—as follows: 

Hoch lebe Kapellmeister Frank! 
Die von des Streicher’s Sitze stank, 
Er rein’ge die Orchesterbank, 
Und sitze drauf zu unsrem Dank! 
Selbst Wagner’s Partituren-Schrank 
Steh’ihm dannoffen, frei und frank: 
War’s auch fiir Vincenz tbler Trank, 
Und wird er selber driitber krank— 
In’s Grab einst selbst Patroclus sank: 
Ich ruf’: es lebe P. P. Frank! 

R. W. (Poéta!) 

(This poetical flattery did not prevent Frank 


were only a little less determined than his friends. from later deserting the cause of Wagner.) 


In a letter dated September 23, 1873, Wagner re- 
fers to the fact that Chicago had made him an offer 
to produce the “Nibelungen” there, in case the Bay- 
reuth project should prove a failure. And that was 
only a couple of years after the great fire. 

= <= 

At a time when the prospects of Bayreuth looked 
most bleak (end of 1873) owing to a passing defec- 
tion on the part of King Ludwig of Bavaria, and 
when Wagner threatened “to nail up the entrance 
to the playhouse so that at least the owls may not 
nest there,” Heckel was able to go to Bayreuth “and 
to inspire the master and his discouraged friends 
with new confidence and trust.” Heckel here arro- 
gates to himself a role that was shared with him by 
Liszt, Feustel, Baron von Loén, Baroness von 
Schleinitz, Adolf Gross and other undaunted Wag- 
nerianer. 

Se <= 

Heckel did indeed persuade Wagner to write him 
a diplomatic letter, which was forwarded to the 
Grand Duke of Baden with the request for an audi- 
ence, wherein Wagner wished to show cause why 
the Grand Duke of Baden should not ask Emperor 
William I of Germany to aid Bayreuth with a finan- 
cial guarantee! Very properly and very politely the 
Grand Duke refused this amazing request. 

=e = 


In connection with certain “Parsifal” data pre- 
sented in the editorial columns of THe Musicar 
Courier (September 16) there is herewith quoted 
an important passage from a Wagner letter to 
Heckel, written in Bayreuth on March 5, 1874, after 
King Ludwig had agreed to lift the sinking fortunes 
of Bayreuth: “The King allows us a credit of 100,- 
ooo thalers from his privy purse, in order that we 
may for the present be able to pay for stage appli- 
ances, decorations and gas contrivances; this with 
the understanding that during the continuance of 
this credit all new patron moneys be placed to the 
King’s account, until the loan shall have been can- 
celed; also that until such time all the aforemen- 
tioned outfits remain the property of the Royal 
Chamberlain Bureau. This is the contract.” 

= <= 

Wagner had bitter enemies at the court of 
Munich, who even in small matters left no means 
untried wherewith to anger and annoy the com- 
poser. Thus his petition that he be allowed to cut 
a door from his own garden to the royal gardens 
was sharply refused by the minor officials at King 
Ludwig’s court. When, in May, 1874, the King 
granted Wagner his customary “birthday wish,” 
Wagner promptly asked permission to cut the door 
that would shorten the way from his home to the 
playhouse. King Ludwig at once granted the 
wish. That is the story of the little latch gate that 
affords visitors the chance to pass from the royal 
gardens to the quiet grave of Wagner. 

=e <= 


In Vienna, in 1875, Heckel heard Wagner sing 
the entire third act of “Die Gotterdammerung,” 
with Joseph Rubinstein at the piano. “It was pro- 
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digious,” writes Heckel, “and favored indeed were 
those who had the privilege of listening.” Among 
the listeners were the Baroness von Dohnhof and 
Anton Bruckner. 
= = 

Wagner thought highly of 
spoke of performing his symphonies, then almost 
unknown. During this visit, too, the gifted Hugo 
Wolf played some of his early songs for Wagner 
and received warm praise. Hans Makart gave a 
dinner at his studio for Wagner and introduced 
him to Vienna’s highest aristocracy. The Hellmes- 
berger Quartet played Beethoven. When, how- 
ever, an ambitious pianist began to improvise on 
themes from Wagner’s operas the composer fled 
forthwith. 


Bruckner, and 


eS <= 

Brahms visited Heckel in Mannheim, and the 
host wrote, after the departure of his guest: “I 
gained the impression that it does not displease 
Brahms to be put forward by Wagner’s enemies 
as an antagonist to the Bayreuth master.” Heckel 
diplomatically refrains from telling us what Wag- 
ner thought of Brahms! 

Se = 

At one of the Bayreuth rehearsals, in the hall 
of the Hotel Sonne, Wagner felt in such good 
humor that he actually stood on his head! It was 
an example that the musical world followed for a 
time after the Bayreuth opening. 

ese & 

“When Liszt played at Wahnfried,” says Heckel, 
“everyone hurried into the music room. It is al- 
most impossible for those who have not heard 
Liszt to imagine the wondrous beauty of his play- 
ing, its intimate, individual, poetical charm, mir- 
rored so faithfully from his tender soul. And when 
beautiful women sat around him one almost felt 
this soul in his playing—playing that sounded not 
like a reproduction, but like an artistic, personal 
conversation, the conversation of a Liszt.” 

= & 

On one occasion Liszt played his “St. Francis” 
legend, and Wagner was enchanted. A discussion 
ensued about a certain Bach fugue, and, according 
to Heckel, “Wagner played the fugue as he 
thought it should be interpreted.” That must have 
been a convincing performance for Liszt, done Hy 
a man who crossed his thumb over his hand! 
Wagner and Liszt then played waltzes by Strauss 
and Lanner, and Frau Cosima and Heckel, and 
Frau von Meyendorf and Frau Heckel danced. 

fe 

Heckel claims to have inspired Hans von Wol- 
zogen with the idea of compiling his well known 
guide to the Wagnerian leit-motives. Wolzogen is 
yet to be heard from on this point. These are al- 
ways ticklish questions. 

ce 

In 1876 Emperor William congratulated Wagner 
in Berlin after a performance of “Tristan and 
Isolde.” William promised to go to Bayreuth fo 


the opening, and he kept his promise. However, 


Heckel does not mention the fact that the Emperor 


privately professed his entire ignorance of Wagner’s 


music and of his aims, and went to Bayreuth under 
protest, and solely, as he is reported to have said, 
“in order to set a good example in an artistic move+ 
ment which threatens to become national.”” In Bay- 
reuth the monarch expressed his wonder that the 
enterprise had succeeded, and confessed to Wagner 
that he had expected to see it fail. King Ludwig 
came to the last performance, but spoke to no one 
except Wagner. Between the acts the King sat in 
his box reading the Nibelungen poem. 
=e = 
After the opening festival it was found that there 
remained a deficit of $40,000. 
fe 
It was at this period of Bayreuth’s history that 
Wagner’s hold on the affections of certain of his 
friends manifested itself most strongly. Hans von 
Bulow gave concerts in order to help pay the Bay- 
reuth debt. Glasenapp turned over to the fund all 
moneys accruing from the sale of his Wagner biog 
raphy. King Ludwig again came forward with an- 
other loan. 
e 
Wagner directed some concerts in London and 
then went to Ems, where he finished the book ot 
“Parsifal.” At this time he was ill, and looked 
wasted and worried. 
we 
The Catholic priest, Friedrich Bauer, from Mann- 
heim, Heckel and Pohl were the first ones to whom 
Wagner read his “Parsifal.” Heckel says that his 
impressions were “indescribable.” He continues 
“The master read the poem with such deep expres 
sion and intense feeling that he was overcome and 
had to leave the room. We, too, sat in silence, and 
it was a long time before we knew ourselves back 
on earth.” 
f 
Wagner's projected school “for the formation of 
style” was much talked of after his return to Bay- 
reuth. He waxed angry when asked whether it was 
to be a “conservatory.” “What does a conservatory 
conserve, anyhow?” he screamed. The question is 
timely, too, in the year 1903. 
= <= 
Heckel became the president of the committee 
that ran the Mannheim Opera, and he reports that 
in 1877 Anton Seidl applied for the position of 
conductor there, but later withdrew his request. 
Wagner wrote about this: “Seidl tells me that he 
has withdrawn his application. He does well in 
the matter, for, though he is gifted, he has had 
absolutely no experience.” 
= = 
In a telegram addressed to Heckel, Wagner 
signs himself “Parsifal”! 
es < 
Mannheim produced “Rheingold” and “Wal- 
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the city) for extra appropriations with which to 
put on “Siegfried” and “Gétterdammerung,” the 
consistent Heckel resigned the presidency of the 
opera committee. 

S- = 

Once, when Heckel had expressed his intention 
to study Schopenhauer, so that he should better 
be able to understand Wagner, the latter laughed, 
and said: “Better stick to your own good com- 
mon sense, Heckel.” 

we 

Heckel remembers that just before the begin- 
ning of the first piano rehearsal for “Parsifal” 
Wagner stepped to Cosima’s side and almost rev- 
erently said: “Come, wife, you have helped me to 
create my work, and I want you by me now.” 

fe 

About the much discussed Flower Scene we learn 
that after the last rehearsal in Bayreuth Wagner 
was radiant with happiness and said: “This is the 
first time in my life that I have seen and heard a 
thing put on the stage exactly as I have imagined 
it to myself. It is marvelous.” 

S= & 

The German Crown Prince (later Emperor Fried- 
rich IIT) attended next to the last performance of 
*Parsifal.” After the first act the Prince 
found occasion to remark: “I am unable to 
find words with which to picture the impresssions 
I have received. My expectations have been far 


It is wonderful. I am deeply moved, 


surpassed 
and I fully comprehend why ‘Parsifal’ could not 
be framed in the modern repertory of other opera 
houses. The whole performance is so spiritual 
that I do not for a moment feel as though I were 
in a theatre.” Four vears later the Crown Prince 
went again to hear “Parsifal.” 
CE 

Wagner directed the last act of “Parsifal” on the 
last night, a fact not generally known. Reichmann, 
who sang Amfortas, afterward told Heckel: “Only 
the master could force one to such a terrific expen- 
diture of energy and of vocal power.” The financial 
results of this 1882 festival were very favorable 
The King of Brazil, too, had been a visitor, incog- 
nito. 

eS = 

In the fall of 1882 Heckel again became president 
of the Mannheim Opera committee, and this time 
permission was given him to produce “Siegfried” 
and “Gotterdammerung.” Ait the latter perform 
ance Liszt and the Wagner children were present. 


_—-s a 


vv ve 


Heckel asked Wagner’s permission to produce the 
entire first act of “Parsifal” (in concert form) at 
Mannheim. Wagner telegraphed: 

Whole first act too much and too monotonous. Finale 
from transformation scene would be enough 


WAGNER 
fe 
On January 14, 1883, Wagner writes: “I never 


kire,” but when Heckel’s demand was refused (by grow angry any more about anything, and I have 
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myself massaged twice a day.” Less than one month 
later Wagner died suddenly in Venice (February 
13, 1883). He had planned twenty-four produc- 
tions of “Parsifal” for the summer of 1883. 

Se 

Other “Parsifal” data of interest today are these, 
noted by Heckel: “All the criticisms and remarks} 
made at the performances in 1882 and 1883 were 
recorded in a book of forty printed pages, which at 
later performances was found to be of the greatest 
assistance in preserving the character and tradition 
of the original production under the master’s own 
eye.” 

=H <= 

After the 1884 festival Heckel writes: “Now for 
a bust of Wagner in my house and ‘Tristan and 
Isolde’ at the Mannheim Opera—then my mission is 
ended.” The bust was unveiled on September 15, 
1887, and later in that year “Tristan and Isolde” 
was given, with Cosima Wagner as one of the! 
listeners. 

= <= 

Heckel engaged Weingartner for the Mannheim 
Opera, and the young conductor made himself! 
famous at once by refusing to cut the Wagner 
scores during Heckel’s absence. “You must cut 
me first before I touch the scores,” said Weingart- 
ner, melodramatically but nobly. 

<= — 

Heckel says: “Only for the unknowing is it nec- 
essary to say that neither any other individual nor 
any association could have continued the Bayreuth 
festivals so completely in the spirit of Richard 
Wagner as did his wife Cosima.” 

= = 

In 1896 Heckel sent to Wahnfried the baton 
with which twenty-five years before Wagner had 
directed the private performance of the “Siegfried 
Idyll” in Mannheim. Fraulein Eva Wagner wrote 
to the faithful Heckel: “Everything that pertains 
to the master is kept as a holy relic at Wahnfried. 
I think that the consecration which the baton once 
received will be well preserved here.” 

ce 

Almost at the end of his book Heckel writes:/ 
“I have repeatedly pointed out how little Wagner’ 
was concerned with the outward effect of his Bay- 
reuth enterprise and how he would fly into a rage 
when anybody would congratulate him on his ‘suc-' 
cess’ and completely misunderstand the man’s 
chief aim and ambition, to found a home and a cen- 
tre for German national art and culture.” 

Se 
Perhaps all these things are ancient history, but 


they seem worth rereading occasionally. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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W* reprint herewith in full a letter published in 
the New York Staats-Zeitung last week. 
Ludwig Karpath is one of the leading European 
music critics and an 


RICHTER, ‘“‘PARSIFAL’’ authority besides on 
AND KARPATH. Wagneriana, literary 
and musical. Edito- 


rial comment on the appended letter will be found 
elsewhere in this issue of THE MusicaL CouRIER: 

Vienna, September 9, 1903. 
To the Editor of the New York Staats-Zeitung: 

A New York correspondent cabled as follows yesterday 
to a Vienna paper: 

“Director Conried has some interesting comment to make 
on the news published in a Vienna paper and cabled to 
New York regarding the advice of Dr. Hans Richter, to 
boycott Mr. Conried in case he insisted on his production 
of ‘Parsifal’ in New York.” There then follows the inter- 
view with Mr. Conried. In view of the the fact that I 
was the one whv at the time published Dr. Richter’s views 
on the “Parsifal” question in the Neues Wiener Tageblatt 
I take the liberty of asking the Staats-Zeitung to make a 
few corrections. In the first place it is not correct that Dr. 
Richter proposed a boycott against Mr. Conried. On the 
other hand it is true that Dr. Richter was the first (of 
those who have pledged allegiance to Bayreuth) to declare 
ridiculous the legal aspect of the “Parsifal” performances 
in New York. “We all know,” so said Richter, “that the 
laws of the United States allow the production of ‘Parsi- 
fal,’ and that therefore any suggestion of European influ- 
ence as regards the prevention of such a performance is, to 
say the least, inconceivable. To attempt to put on the 
brakes here would be to attempt the impossible. To stop 
this performance there might be only one adequate method 
—a method which, however, is almost impossible owing to 
present international conditions. This method, an Ameri- 
can invention, is the boycott. When [ mention this matter 
I do so only from a standpoint of the highest morality. 
We who in the civilized countries of Europe receive pro- 
tection for the products of the intellect should at every 
occasion demonstrate the fact that we will have nothing to 
do with a land in which the highest possession of mankind, 
the intellectual creations of our great ones, are stolen for 
purposes of profit. It is the disgrace of this century that 
while, for instance, the invention of the corkscrew is pro- 
tected from all sides, the holiest emanations of an inspired 
brain are absolutely free. As I remarked before, such a 
boycott would be a Utopia, and I mentioned it only in or- 
der to give expression to my moral anger.” 

One can see from these words of Richter’s that although 
he spoke of a boycott, he suggested its use not against 
Conried so much as against America in general. But even 
this is to be taken cum grano salis. 

Every sensible person will be able to see at once that 
Richter’s dissatisfaction concerns itself solely with the 
laws of the United States. His utterances are, in fact, only 
the results of his ideal standpoint—a standpoint which, no 
doubt, is that also of many American citizens. Richter 
himself declared that his speech was entirely Utopian, and 
that it was meant merely to express a protest against the 
laws of a country which would allow literary piracy. 
Among other things Mr. Conried said to the editor of the 
Staats-Zeitung: “I declare that Hans Richter is too well 
aware of the true state of things to make the statements 
accredited to him in the Vienna paper. Dr. Hans Richter, 
according to my opinion, must be well aware of the fact 
that all representative personages in Europe are not only 
willing to see ‘Parsifal’ produced in America, but they have 
a heartily congratulated me.” 

With permission, Herr Director Conried! Dr. Hans 


“Parsifal” question, was informed on none of these points, 
and least of all did he know anything about the opinions of 
the “representative personages” who congratulated Herr 
Conried! Richter is influenced to my mind only by the 
opinions of the circles who can prove their right to take 
part in artistic discussions. According to my humble view 
Frau Cosima Wagner, for instance, is much more com- 
petent to form an opinion on the “Parsifal” question than 
any one of Mr. Conried’s “representative personages.” But 
this is a mere detail. All the untruths with which the 
papers are filed daily will elicit no response from the Wag- 
ner family. I believe that I am not committing any indis- 
cretion when I publish the following quotation from a let- 
ter written to me by Fraulein Eva Wagner, and which was 
hardly meant for publication: “Were we inclined to deny 
all the errors that are published every twenty-four hours, we 
should be obliged to make daily dementis. Therefore, in 
matters of this kind we prefer to maintain that silence which 
has up to now proved to be the best answer.” The track 
is cleared! Of all those who group themselves about Wahn- 
fried, nobody will have anything more to say. “Parsifal’”’ 
will probably be produced in New York. That seems al- 
most certain. Therefore, I would wish that in the interests 
of the cause Felix Mottl direct. It is of the greatest im- 
portance to the adherents of Bayreuth that everything pos- 
sible be done for the “Parsifal” performance. The fact that 
Director Conried is not remiss in this direction, and that he 
has not spared expense, in some measure consoles me for 
the inevitable. Whether it be he or another—that is imma- 
terial to us. This is why the dissatisfaction with the New 
York “Parsifal” production is not directed against Con 

ried’s person but against the system that makes this per- 
formance possible. All this was the kernel of Hans Rich- 
ter’s remarks. If I have here taken his part it was done 
solely because he is at present in a distant village, where the 
many writings of the day do not reach him, and therefore 
he is not able to protect himself. I am convinced that I 
have echoed his views, and that he will later indorse this 
explanation. 

I inclose a copy of my conversation with Richter, and 
thank the worthy editor in advance for his free insertion of 
this correction. Respectfully and sincerely, 

(Signed) Lupwic KarpaTH, 
Music Critic of the Neues Wiener Tageblatt. 

Vienna IV, Frankenberggasse 3. 

Mr. Carl Back from Alaska. 

ILLIAM C. CARL, the organist of the “Old First” 
Presbyterian Church and director of the Guilmant 
Organ Schoo!, is back from Alaska. Mr. Carl looks brown 
and rugged after his 15,000 miles’ trip and exuberant 
spirits match his appearance. The traveler spent some 
forty-four nights on steamers, boats and train to the heart 
of the Klondike. He was in the Arctic Circle during the 
month of perpetual day and as a result of this wonderful 

journey has many experiences and anecdotes to relate. 

This week Mr. Carl is making preparations for the re- 
opening of the Guilmant Organ School on October 12. 
Applications are coming in from all sections of the coun- 
try. The classes in theory, which will be conducted by 
Clement R. Gale this season, will be organized the opening 
week, and Mr. Carl will at the same time begin his in- 
structions on the organ. Thursday of this week Mr. Carl 
will inaugurate a new organ at Bangor, Pa. He has a 
busy winter ahead of him. 
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Richter, when I spoke to him on August 22 about the 
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JOHN BARNES WELLS. 


R. WELLS, a pupil for the last two years of 

John Dennis Mehan, has won golden opinions 

“ for his beautiful singing and voice production. 

When he sang the “Creation,” with the East Orange Ora- 
torio Society in May, two papers said: 

Mr, Wells, in his usual quiet and undemonstrative style, did full 
justice to the work entrusted to him, and gave a splendid interpreta- 
tion of the recitatives and arias, and, of course, singing “In Native 
Worth” superbly. Mr Wells undoubtedly has a great future as a 
singer. There is a quality and richness in his voice and his way of 
using it which reminds one of the late Sims Reeves, the greatest 
of English tenors.—Orange Journal. 





Mr, Wells, who is rapidly coming into prominence as a concert 
singer, endowed with a tenor of remarkably fine and sympathetic 
quality, which he uses with the ability of a thoroughly cultured and 
sound musician, captivated his hearers by his interpretation of “In 
Native Worth,” in which the charm of his tones, his finished vocal- 
ization his intelligence in phrasing and his skill in modulation com- 
bined to give distinction to one of the most gratifying performances 
of the evening.—Newark News. 

After he sang for the Tuesday Musical Club, of East 
Orange, the following appeared: 

Special notice must be given of the singing of Mr. Wells, whose 
beautiful, pure tenor voice simply took his audience by storm. 
Mr. Wells is an artist of the first rank, and, though a young singer, 
merits the success he has already won. No tenor heard in Orange 
this season has made such a favorable impression. He sang all his 
numbers in a charming and artistic manner. Especially was this 
seen in his rendering of the recitation and solo, “Ah, Fill the Cup” 
and “Moon of My Delight,” from the “Persian Gardens.” 

The Tuesday Music Club is to be congratulated in securing the 
assistance of Mr, Wells in giving the Orange music lovers an en- 
joyable afternoon.—East Orange Record. 





An agreeable surprise was in store for the audience in the voice 
and artistry revealed by Mr. Wells, who possesses the purest, sweet- 
est and most beguiling tenor heard in this city and neighborhood 
during the past season. It is one of those rare organs to be prized 
when heard, a lyric tenor singularly fine in its warm, rich and sym- 
pathetic quality; remarkably even throughout its wide range; stir- 
ringly resonant when its full and ample power is exerted, and lend- 
ing itself readily to variety in musical coloring. His exceptional 
natural endowment has been developed to such a degree by profit- 
able study of the art of bel canto that his vocalization is a delight 
to critical listeners. The alluring charm in his tones and the refine 
ment and finish of his vocal style were disclosed in a fascinating and 
irresistible manner in Fisher's “Under the Rose,”” MacDowell’s 
“The Robin Sings in the Apple Tree,” White's “The Sea Hath Its 
Perils,” the “Ah, Fill the Cup,” and “Moon of My Delight,” from 
Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden,” and in Black’s dainty 
“Violets” and White's “Mary, Dear,” the latter given as encores 
He is a singer whose feeling for the sentiment, the poetry and the 
beauty in music is as affluent as it is sincere, and his ability to 


singing with a vital quality that stirs the pulses and moves the 
emotions. He is a young artist, who should be heard here at some 
important concert next season.—Newark Evening News. 

The New York Herald, publishing a picture of him, 
said last March: 

J. Barnes Wells, of New York, the tenor in the Munn Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, of East Orange, is a favorite with the musical 
set of the Oranges, his admirers considering him a second Evan 
Williams and predicting a brilliant future for him 

Mr. Wells made a fine record as a singer in Syracuse, where he 
sang in many of the leading churches while attending the Syracuse 
University. While there he studied music with Prof. Richard Grant 
Calthrop, now head of the vocal department of the university. A 
year ago he came to New York and secured the position he now 
holds in Munn Avenue Church. His concert work has been the sub- 
ject of much favorable criticism, and has surprised the most critical 
audiences, his chest notes being considered remarkable, 

Mr. Wells comes of a musical family, his father being a tenor 
singer. The young man is a pupi! of John Dennis Mehan, 


In April he was soloist at the Musical Art Society con- 


cert, and the Newark News commented thus: 

It was a fresh, sweet and sympathetic tenor which John Barnes 
Wells revealed in the Steersman’s Song from “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” Ronalds’ “Night,” Clay's “I'll Sing the Songs of Araby” and 
a pretty bit which he gave as an encore. Sound musicianship is 
back of this young man’s vocal performances. In addition to a 
voice, a true lyric tenor, that is remarkable for purity and evenness 
throughout its extended range and for the beauty, warmth and 
caressing quality of its liquid tone, he is so well schooled in vocal 
art that his singing reaches a high plane of artistic excellence. It is 
intelligent, mellifluous and so finished that it is irresistible in its 
appeal to sensitive and cultured hearers, as was indicated by the 
rather stormy enthusiasm aroused by his interpretation of the emo 
tional and musical contents of Clay’s fine old song. 

Three final press excerpts follow: 

“Prometheus Unbound,” the incidental solos in which were sung 
in fine style by John B. Wells, tenor of the Munn Avenue Church 
Quartet Choir. Mr. Wells has an admirable voice, which he uses 
with an evidence of training in a good school. It is vibrant with- 
out the objectionable tremolo which is so much the fashion, and he 
sings easily and with good control.—Orange Chronicle, 

In the Buck composition the club had the aid of Mr. Wells as 
soloist, and his share in the performance gave it a fine distinction 
and earned for him much applause and several recalls. His voice 
is one of those rare organs, a pure lyric tenor. Its tones through- 
out its extended compass are singularly even, warm, mellow and 
sympathetic, and so musical and fresh that they delight the ear, 
while his expressive singing stirs the emotions. Fortunately his 
artistry is as fine as his voice, and the blending of the two enables 
him to secure charming effects. It is gratifying to note that his un 
usual worth as a singer is being rapidly recognized.—Newark News 

The tenor may always count upon making a very distinct impres 
sion in the solo, “Ah, Moon of My Delight,” and Mr. Wells aroused 
the enthusiasm that uncommon achievement in vocal effort provokes 











give expression to it by temperamental and vocal means imbues his 
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sympathetic quality, is controlled by such firm and fine art in vocal- 
ization that it is fairly ravishing in the charm it exerts in such an 
air. The pianissimo effects he secures by his skillful modulation of 
tones remind one of De Pachmann’s achievements with the piano; 
but the warmth and tenderness with which he imbues his utterances 
are more penetrating and moving than any colorful tones a pianist 
can produce. His singing was not only masterful from a technical 
point of view. but also an irresistible appeal to the emotions.—New- 
ark Evening News. 








Mrs. Laura E. Morrill’s Pupils. 


RS. LAURA E. MORRILL has returned to her 
studio, in the Chelsea, West Twenty-third street, 
after a summer in New London, Conn., where she had pupils 
from different sections of the country. Miss Lillia Eunice 
Snelling, the young contralto, whom Mrs. Morrill introduced 
at the Waldorf in May, has appeared several times in con- 
certs and receptions, notably with members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Swampscott, in August; in a re- 
cital in Greenwich, Conn., September 26, Miss Marie 
Hoover, accompanist and pianist; in Norwich, Conn., at a 
reception in August. She has a number of fine concerts 
booked for the early winter in Brooklyn, Salem and New- 
ton, Mass. She sang in a New London church during 
July and August, and in Boston September 5 in public 
Miss Alice McGregor, soprano pupil, has been singing in 
churches and concerts in Saratoga, N. Y 
Mrs. St. John Duval has sung in concerts in Wisconsin 
and Virginia and all with pronounced success. 
Mrs. Morrill will be glad to see old and new pupils be- 


tween 9 and 3 daily 


Recitals by Mrs. Hadden-Alexander. 
M* HADDEN-ALEXANDER will give recitals this 


week in Montrose, Pa.; at Elmira College in Elmira 
N. Y.; at Wells College in Aurora, N. Y. 

Friday, September 18, Mrs. Alexander gave a successful 
recital at Lake Erie College in Painesville, Ohio. Her pro 
gram on that occasion follows: 
Toccata and Fugue, D minor Bach-Tausig 

Bach 
.. Bach 
Schumann 


Gigue 
Loure ‘ 
Fantasia, C major, op, 17 


Valse Etude Saint-Saéns 


Poéme Erotique Grieg 
Le Papillon. Grieg 
Nocturne, op. 37, No. 2 Chopin 


MacDowell 
tacker-Grondahl 


Polonaise . 

Etude de Concert 
Rubinstein 
Moszkowski 


farcarolle, G major 





Caprice E 





NAHAN FRANKO. 


Itinerary Solidly Booked as follows: 


October 28—Evening, Aberdeen, Wash 


> 12—Evening, Denver, Col November 3—Matinee, Austin, Tex. 
” 14— Matinee, Salt Lake, Utah 
- 14—Evening, Salt Lake, Utah 
15—Evening, Butte, Mont. 
16—Evening, Spokane, Wash 
“ 17—Evening, Seattle, Wash 

af 19—Evening, Whatcom, Wash - 6—Evening, Houston, Tex 
= 20—Evening, Vancouver, B. ( x 7— Evening, 
“  1—Evening, Tacoma, Wash. - 

“ 2—Evening, Olympia, Wash 


3—Evening, San Antonio, Te 

a 4—Matinee, open. 
4—Evening, Dallas, Tex. 
5—Evening, Galveston, Tex 
6— Matinee, open 


open 


9—Evening, open. 





10—Evening, Washington, D 


th, 19038. 


October 5—Evening, Baltimore, Md = 2i—Evening, Portland, Ore. 
4 6—Evening, Indianapolis, Ind m 26—Evening, Sacramento, Cal. 
nd Matinee, Rockland, Ill. - 27-—Matinee, San José, Cal. 
7—Evening, Milwaukee, Wis - 27—Evening, San Francisco, Cal. 
” 8—Matinee, Minneapolis, Minn. ” 28— Matinee, Oakland, Cal. 
8—Evening, St. Paul, Minn 7 28—Evening, San Francisco, Cal 
9—Evening, Minneapolis, Minn ” 29—Evening, San Francisco, Cal 
“  —-10—Matinee, Sioux Falls, S. Dak ' 30—-Matinee, San Francisco, Cal. 
10—Evening, Sioux Falls, S. Dak : 31—Matinee, Los Angeles, Cal. 
12—Matinee, Denver, Col oa 31—Evening, Los Angeles, Cal 
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Greater New Vork,. 


New York, September 28, 1903. 
me) ME. LOUISE FINKEL, the well 
vocal instructor, has always made location 
a feature. Her fine studios on Fifth avenue 
have been prominent among the many at- 
tractive haunts of New York musicians. 
They have been enjoyed by scores of young people, now 
gone out to the home or in professional life, and by 
those now studying with her. The march uptown has 
during the past season undermined the privacy and charm 
of the Finkel studios; quick to grasp the situation, she 
has removed to the Rockingham, 1748 Broadway, corner 
of Fifty-sixth street. The new studio has for environ- 
ment Central Park, Carnegie Hall, the Grenoble, Wel- 
lington and St. Quentin, and the convenient arteries of 
Broadway and Seventh avenue. It is an elegant and ex- 
pensive studio, but such is demanded of the live teacher 
of today, and Madame Finkel is very much alive. 


f 
Grace Tuttle, soprano, and William 
baritone, artist pupils of Francis Stuart, shared in a morn- 
ing recital at the double studio on Saturday, with George 


known 





G. Chamberlain, 


Shiel at the piano. New Yorkers are becoming ac- 
quainted with the beautiful singing of Miss Tuttle, who 
possesses voice, repose, presence and charm. ‘Thou 
Brilliant Bird,” the “Ballatella,” from “Pagliacci,” and 


other of her songs were beautifully done, numerous peo- 
ple telling her that her voice had never seemed clearer 
or sweeter. It was Mr. Chamberlain’s last appearance 
previous to joining the “Old Homestead” company, with 
He sang classical and modern 
within the 


which he goes on tour. 
songs, and his voice has developed greatly 
last six months. 


Se = 


Laura Sedgwick Collins’ good work is attaining notice. 
Miss Zeta Youmans, teacher of elocution and Delsarte 
in the National Cathedral School of Washington, has 
been studying with her, preparing her work for the com- 
Mary R. Denton, soprano, has had charge dur- 


ing year 

ing the past year of the singing at St. Helen’s Hall, Port 
land, Ore.; her class gave with success at the commence- 
ment season Cowen’s “A Daughter of the Sea,” which 


Miss Collins herself gave here with the chorus of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society, Agnes Staberg Hall 
Ella Jocelyn Horne and her pupil Grace Russell Smith 
Miss Collins’ protégés, the three Kellert boys, are now 


n Brussels, where they are earnestly studying; en route 






they were highly praised by Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
in London, and also by Lord Strathcona, at whose house 
they played. In addition to other duties she is a member 
of the woman’s auxiliary committee of the National Art 
Theatre Society, charter member of the New York 
Teachers of Oratory, and formerly teacher of voice and 
elocution in the American Academy of the Dramatic 
Arts. Blanche Walsh was one of her class pupils, and 
she has prepared Viola Gillette, the Prince of “The 
Sleeping Beauty and the Beast,” in her stage work for 
several seasons. A new composition of hers, “Dinna 
Forget,” was sung with success last season, and will also 
be sung this season by R. C. Easton, tenor of the “Bon- 
nie Brier Bush” company. 
Ss €& 


Annie Friedberg, soprano, has a repertory of oratorios, 
songs, classical and modern, and gives lessons in singing 
(Marchesi method). In addition to her vocal merits she 
gowns herself tastefully, an important element for suc- 
cess. We quote a German daily and ourselves in the ap- 
pended: 

Miss Annie Friedberg’s first musicale was held at 
ein Recital in ihrem Studio und errang durch die 
Wiedergabe ihrer Vortrage, lebhaften Beifall.—_New York Revue. 


the studio 
vorziigliche 





Miss Annie Friedberg’s first musicale was held at the Studio 
Friday afternoon. The program was carefully selected from various 
well known composers. Miss Friedberg sang in English, French 
and German in a very clever manner, charming those so fortunate as 


to hear her, She was the recipient of several floral tributes.—Tue 


Musica Courier. 


ese <= 


Frederick W. Schalscha’s violin playing is that of the 
modern virtuoso, and the Conried forces are fortunate in 
obtaining his services this season. He was concertmaster 
of the last Bach Festival in Bethlehem, Pa. His success 
as a teacher has also been pronounced, and his Madison 
avenue studio is sure to become the centre for many 
aspiring young violinists. After studying at the Berlin 
Hochschule with Joachim he began a series of recital 
tours, which at once placed him in the first rank. At 
Berlin, Hanover and other large musical centres his suc- 
cess was phenomenally great. At his public appearances 
in this country he has met with the most flattering recep- 
tion. Indeed his recital last season at Mendelssohn Hall 
was one of the chief musical events of the year. Mr. 
Schalscha’s knowledge of the classics is profound, and 
his interpretation has a delicacy, finish and warmth rarely 
to be met with. 

With Bruce Gordon Kingsley, the pianist and organist, 
and Felix Boucher, ’cellist, he has formed the Kingsley 
Trio, for giving trio chamber music concerts, piano and 


violin, and piano and ’cello programs. 


of the Exposition. 


Kate Stella Burr, after a restful summer in the Cats- 
kills, returns to her work as song coach of many of our 
leading artists, organist of Grace M. E. Church, accem- 
panist for recitals and concerts, with prospects of her 
usual busy season. While in Stamford this summer she 
discovered a soprano who may yet be heard of. As 
usual she is on the lookout for new voices of distinctive 
beauty. She left Sunday night for New Brunswick, where 
she will be the pianist and accompanist for the Harry 
McClaskey concerts, Mrs. De Moss, soprano, and Julian 
Walker, bass, completing the company. 


Elsa van Dervoort, who left Rutgers Presbyterian 
Church, New York, for the Washington Avenue Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn, a year ago, has again been secured for 
the former place, and the music committee and congrega- 
tion are highly pleased. Since May 1 she substituted for 
Florence Muiford Hunt at the West End Collegiate 
Church. Tali Esen Morgan has engaged her for Verdi's 
“Requiem” and Alfred Hallam for his Tarrytown society. 
She will sing Katisha in “The Mikado” in Allentown, Pa., 
soon. 


Se <= 


The Cogswells, of West Sixty-eighth street, offer an un- 
usual opportunity for piano, vocal and violin pupils, in hav- 
ing a home for permanent students in the best section of 
the city. Both Mr. and Mrs. Cogswell studied and sang 
in opera in Italy, and have since then lived in California 
and elsewhere. They expect to give a series of musicales, 
their house affording room for a large assembly, their 
daughters participating. 


eS <= 


Anita Rio is now settled in her beautiful suite in the 
Sixty-seventh street studios, ground floor, richly furnished, 
as befits such a queen of song. She has many engagements 
for the coming season, and it is a fact that her reputation 
has extended to all corners of this country. Probably no 
concert and oratorio soprano looks forward to a busier 
season. 

ese & 

C. Whitney Coombs arrived from Europe last week on 
the Pennsylvania, after a three months’ visit to Germany, 
Austria and Northern Italy. Mr. Coombs expects to give 
a performance of his new cantata, “The Ancient of Days,” 
some time during the coming season. 


ft 
Platon Brounoff is in negotiation with the St. Louis Ex- 
position authorities regarding appearances of the Russian 
Choral Society, in native costume, during the entire length 
The idea is to incorporate this in the 
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Russian exhibit, and if it goes through it will furnish a 
unique musical entertainment. 
es € 
Miss Akers will resume her vocal teaching, chorus train- 
ing and coaching at her new studio, 201 West Eighty- 
seventh street, October 5. 
ft € 
Caroline M. Polhamus returns from a two months’ stay 
in California in time to resume her position as solo soprano 
at Westminster Church, Bloomfield, N. J. 








MR. CARL’S NORTHWESTERN TOUR. 


INCE his return from Alaska, William C. Carl has 
given recitals in Vancouver, Seattle, Tacoma and 
Portland. In Vancouver he played before a representative 
audience of 1,600 persons, and was invited to play the or- 
gan at both services the Sunday following. He was feasted 
and entertained. One of his hosts took him to visit Capi- 
lano Canyon. At Seattle he dedicated the new organ (Kim- 
ball) in St. Mark’s Church. The recital was a subscription 
concert, and among the patrons was T. S. Lippy, the Klon- 
dike millionaire. The closing recital of the tour was 
given at Spokane. 

Some press notices follow: 

Wesley Church was completely filled last evening when William 
C. Carl took his seat at the organ. Those attending anticipated a 
treat, and they were not disappointed. It is rarely that people this 
far West have an opportunity to enjoy such a treat, and those 
present last night accounted themselves fortunate for having taken 
advantage of the opportunity.—The Daily Ledger, Vancouver, B. C., 
September 12. 


William C. Carl, of the First Presbyterian Church of New York, 
delighted a large audience in Wesley Church last evening. This is 
the third recital given by the organist in Vancouver, and he was 
given a very enthusiastic reception.—The Province, Vancouver, 
B. C., September 12. 








William C. Carl, the organist, pleased a large audience at St. 
Mark’s Church last evening with an excellent program. The selec- 
tions were well contrasted, and not long, and the interest in the 
music was sustained throughout the recital. One of the most strik- 
ing features of Mr. Carl's playing is his use of the pedals. He has 
an individual style of his own, and the effects he makes use of 
display the highest technic. Above all, his playing is characterized 
by brilliance and beauty. The tone quality he produces is clear, 
rich and beautiful.—The Seattle Post-Intelligencer, September 16. 

To a large audience in St. Mark’s Church last evening William 
C. Carl, the well known organist, gave a delightful recital, selecting 
his numbers from some of the best known and most modern com 
posers. The program throughout was well balanced, showing a 
splendid variety, and was played with an ease and perfection that 
suited the critical audience.—The Seattle Daily Times, September 16. 


Max Knitel-Treumann. 


AX KNITEL-TREUMANN, the eminent vocal 
teacher, after a pleasant vacation, spent with his 

wife and sons in the pine woods of Maine, has resumed his 
work at his studio, Room 837 Carnegie Hall, and Room 41, 
Insurance Building, New Haven, Conn. 


ever, would not ask such a question in the first place. 


any information regarding the Eppinger Conservatory of 
Music? Is Dr. Salter living and in this country? 
Teacuer, Schenectady, N. Y. 





The New Orleans Conservatory of Music is located at 
1420 Prytania street, New Orleans. Emile Malmquist, the 
director, is, we believe, the founder of the institution. 

The Eppinger Conservatory of Music is in New York 

Dr. Salter resides at 327 Amsterdam avenue, New York. 





Paderewski. 


“Westminster,” Svaacuse, N. Y 


Piano or Violin. 
Garven City Horet, } To The Musical Courier: 


Gennes Crev, H. ¥., Seprember sx, ang Will you kindly give me I. Paderewski’s address, and 





To The Musical Courier: oblige, Yours truly, Katuarine A. Bemis. 
Kindly decide for me the following query: 
Which musical instrument used singly is capable of Morges, Switzerland. 


producing the more harmony—the piano or the violin? 
Thanking you in advance for your answer, I am, 
Very truly yours, Wriu1aM H. FIsHer. 


Musicians’ Addresses. 
To F. J. F., Chautauqua, N. Y.—We usually find a mu- 


sician’s address by referring to the advertising columns of 

P 4 : P Tue Musica Courter, or its subscription lists. We can- 
If this question means what we think it does, then we é 

: 3 not find there the name of the singer whose address you 

should say the piano, of course. A musical person, how- 





would like. 
World’s Fair Music. 
Zumpe’s Comic Opera. Boston, September 1g, 1903. 
Saw Francisco, September 20, 1903 To The Musical Courier: 
To The Musical Courier: Will you kindly inform me through your columns who 

Is it possible to find out through you what the name of is to be the conductor and concertmeister of the World’s 
the comic opera is which some of the obituaries said that Fair Orchestra at St. Louis next year? Thanking you in 
Zumpe, the deceased Munich conductor, had composed? advance for this information, I am, yours truly, 

None of our local papers or critics could give me the de- ArtTHur F, Farnuam. 
sired information. With thanks in advance for your 
courtesy, Very respectfully, As yet no definite contract has been made with any con- 

Ernest KAUFMANN. ductor to direct the orchestra at the World’s Fair. How- 
ever, it is intended that Alfred Ernst, who is conductor of 
the Choral Symphony Society, will have a large share of 
the work to do. Geo. W. Stewart, of the Bureau of Music, 
is at present in Europe, and expects to get one of the great 
German directors to go to St. Louis during the Exposition. 
Nikisch has been approached, but the Leipsic conductor 
could not see his way clear to canceling his European en- 
To The Musical Courter: gagements. 

I am going to Leipsic for the winter, and would like to 
leave here so as to reach Leipsic for the first of the Albert- 
halle Symphony concerts. Can you tell me when this will 
take place and oblige, Yours truly, 

Harriet J. Kincar. 








The name of Zumpe’s comic opera, written on a wager, 
is “Farinelli.” It was first produced at Vienna, in 1888, and 
quickly became very popular throughout Austria and Ger- 
many. 

Alberthalle Symphony, 








A Sunday Afternoon Chorus. 
SELECT choir of 100 mixed voices is now being 
formed to sing at the Majestic Theatre, Grand Circle, 
Fifty-seventh street, every Sunday afternoon from 3 to 4:30, 
under the direction of Tali Esen Morgan. The singers will 
be robed, and will sing only the best of music. An or- 
chestra of fifteen to twenty pieces will support the singers 
instrumentally, and besides singing good anthems and cho- 


Rocnester, N. Y., September 24, 1903 





Monday, October 12. 


The New Orleans Conservatory. 
Editor Musical Courier: ruses, an oratorio will be given once a month. These meet- 
Will Tae Musicat Courter, through its column of ings will be held under the auspices of the West Side 
questions and answers, very kindly reply to the following Branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association. Good 
questions? Was there ever a music school in New Or- voices wishing to unite with this chorus should write at 
leans, La., known as the New Orleans Conservatory of once to Mr. Morgan, 18 West Nineteenth street, or be pres- 
Music, and by whom was it founded? Is it now existing ent at the rehearsal in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, Fifty-seventh 
and who is director or president of it? Can you give me street and Eighth avenue, next Saturday evening 











MISS ETHEL BAUER, 


Pianist and Pianoforte Teacher, 
166 Adelaide Road, ° . LONDON, N. W. 





‘*Miss Ethel Bauer bas been for several seasons my 
distinguished pupil and is in the highest degree qualified 
both as a pianist and a teacher of my method of pianoforte 
technique.” —LescHETIzkKyY. 


HARRY C. STEIN, Pans. 


Artistic Piano Instruction ; Soloist and Accompanist. Certi- 
fled Teacher at the Diesterweg Academy, Berlin, Germany. 
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CCHILLER 


Pianist. 


Studio Address 
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Address BARITON Si. 
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Cuicaco, IIb, 

HE activities of the Thomas Orchestra, under the 
direction of F. A. Stock, are something out of 

the ordinary, even for the energetic manage- 

ment of that famous organization. The fall 

tour has been booked through Dunstan Col- 

lins as follows: Minneapolis, evening of No- 

vember 18; St. Paul, evening of 19th; Minneapolis, even- 
ing of 20th; St. Paul, afternoon and evening of November 
1; Duluth, three concerts on November 23 and 24; Winni- 

peg, three concerts, November 25 and 26; Grand Forks, 
N. D., evening of 27th; Fargo, evening of 28th. This tour 
will cover only two weeks, but Dunstan Collins announces 
that the orchestra will also make a tour of two weeks in 
March, for which he is now making bookings. Of course 
the orchestra will fill the customary engagement of two 
weeks in Cincinnati. Following the latter important en- 
gagement, the Thomas Orchestra, under Director Stock, 
will fill festival engagements in Michigan, as told further 


September 28, 1903. 





along. 
All told, the engagements of the orchestra outside of 
Chicago, will cover nine weeks and will embrace about 


seventy concerts. This is about the same number that were 
booked last year, most of the engagements being return 
dates. It will be seen from this extensive work of the 
famous orchestra, and especially in the fact that in most 
cases the engagements are in places where the music lovers 
have already experienced the delights of good music in- 
terpreted by the same organization, that the popularity of 
the festival under the existing conditions is wel! sustained. 
In fact, it is no longer a matter of securing dates, but lack 


of time, that often confronts Manager Collins. 


Michigan May Festivals. 

Everything pertaining to the Chicago Orchestra is in- 
teresting at this time, and it is not too early to make a 
note of the future activities of that organization. Merely 
as an item of news, too, it is interesting to know that the 
advance bookings of the orchestra are larger in number 
than ever before, and embrace a wider field. The engage- 
ments for next spring have, as usual, been made through 
Manager Dunstan Collins, and the orchestra, also as usual 
with the out of town engagements, will be conducted by 
F. A. Stock. Two of the most important of the spring 
engagements are those of Grand Rapids and Saginaw, 
Mich. At the former the concerts will take place on the 
evening of May 20 and afternoon and evening of May 
21. The soloists engaged are Louise Homer, Jeannette 


Durno-Collins, pianist; Jenny Osborn-Hannah, Mrs. W. S. 
Bracken, Ellison Van Hoose, Giuseppi Campanari, 
Gwilym Miles, Bruno Steindel and Enrico Tremonti, 


harpist 

Grand Rapids festival had its first May Festival with the 
Thomas Orchestra, under Director Stock, last season. 
Mr. Collins made the engagement, and the event was so 
successful that the Michigan city is now regarded as one 


of the best in the list of similar celebrations. At Saginaw 
the May Festival will consist also of three concerts, on 
May 16 and 17. The soloists assisting the Thomas Or- 
chestra, under Director Stock, will be as follows: 

Schumann-Heink, Jenny Osborn-Hannah, Jeannette 
Durno-Collins, Mrs. W. S. Bracken, Vernon d’Arnalle, 
Bruno Steindel and Enrico Tremonti. Some additional 
names will be added before the date of the festival. Fol- 
lowing Saginaw will come the Battle Creek May Festival. 
Here the Thomas Orchestra, under Director Stock, will 
give two concerts, with the following soloists: Jenny Os- 
born-Hanna, Mrs. W. S. Bracken, Bruno Steindel and 
Vernon d’Arnalle. The tenor is still to be selected. The 
festivals referred to are but a few of many now in view, 
and Manager Collins already sees ahead that the spring 
season of the orchestra will be one of the best and most 
enthusiastic in its history. 


Three Novel Entertainments. 

Under this title Mrs. Regina Watson has gathered to- 
gether the appreciative press notices which have followed 
the presentation of her unique entertainments consisting of 
three great dramatic poems with characteristic musical set- 
A few extracts from some of the more extended 


tings. 
notices will show the critical judgment on Mrs. Watson's 
novel undertakings, as follows: 

“Since the death of the giant Brahms,” said Mrs. Watson to 


the audience in her drawing room, “Richard Strauss has stood 


easily at the head of living composers.” 

The music which Strauss has hung about “Enoch Arden 
idyllic in its character naturally than that with which Americans 
have thus far been made familiar. It does not accompany all of the 
words. It offers a prelude, then leaves the reader to voice the in- 
troductory lines of the poem and after a time breaks in with what 
may be termed personal themes. 

There is a theme, noble, sad and masculine, for Enoch; another, 
more ardent and eager, for Philip Ray, and one of much sweetness 
and half shy, half courageous tenderness for Annie Lee. Love 
themes and bridal themes, wild and mournful motifs from the un- 
peopled Isle of Palms, where Enoch wasted spirit and. power for 
ten long years; voices of the sea, cries of a soul beaten down, but 
reverential still; notes of peace, typifying the home and the com- 
munion of Philip and Annie, made up the drama in which a great 
musician yoked his art to plow the fields of beauty with a great 
poet. 

Miss Lunt was the reader and did her fine task with discrimina- 
tion and power, sometimes rising to a thrilling emotional climax. 
So exactly are words and music mated that at those places where 
the piano accompanies the reading instead of alternating with it 
every syllable is set to its particular note. Mrs, Watson interpreted 
Strauss as her magnificent technic and responsive temperament, 
artistically speaking, enabled her to do.—Chicago Chronicle, 


” is more 





Mrs. Watson played the piano score in perfect understanding of 
the reader’s part, delicately accentuating the events with refined 
intelligence. Miss Lunt recited the poem with an artist’s conception 
of its lyrical beauty and the pathos of the story. Her voice and 
manner were sympathetic, with no suggestion of artificiality or self 
consciousness. As the drama grew in intensity, both artists used 
admirable skill to preserve the dignity of the climax, and their suc 
cess aroused applause. Miss Lunt’s adaptation of the poem, with 
necessary cutting of certain portions and the omission of the final 






line, which follows the true climax, “So passed the strong, heroic soul 
away,” preserved the unity and intensified the dramatic effects.— 
Evening Post. 


Of more than ordinary interest was the performance of Richard 
Strauss’ musica) setting of Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” to which 
Mrs, Regina Watson introduced a large company of distinguished 
music lovers Sunday evening—a gathering that contained as many 
amateurs in art as professionals, Mme. Teresa Carrefio’s presence 
adding to the importance of the occasion. This composition, which 
Strauss has marked as op. 38, is dedicated to the greatest of Ger- 
man players, Ernst von Possart, with whose histrionic abilities Chi- 
cagoans are happily familiar. It was published three years ago 
under the title of “Enoch Arden: A Melodrama.” Since then Herr 
von Possart, who is the intendant of the court theatre in Munich, 
and Strauss have presented the work in all the great cities of Ger- 
many, and it has everywhere been received with the attention and 
enthusiasm so notable 4 work, so great an innovation deserves. 
Fortunately the company at Mrs. Watson's artistic home had the 
benefit of hearing the poem read in the original, for Herr von Pos- 
sart has necessarily been obliged to offer it in German, Mrs. Wat- 
son played the score. and Miss Nina Lunt recited the poem from 
memory; but before doing so Mrs, Watson offered a few comments 
on the work that proved only one of the many evidences of the 
deep study she has given the composition.—Saturday Evening 
Herald, 


Jeannette Durno-Collins. 


As usual the season is opening up prosperously for Mrs. 
Jeannette Durno-Collins. She is booked for a recital tour 
of the extreme West in February, and has already been 
re-engaged for the Grand Rapids and Saginaw, Mich., May 
festivals. She will appear as soloist with the Thomas Or- 
chestra in the regular Chicago series of concerts during the 
holidays. 

Mrs. Durno-Collins appeared in fourteen cities last sea- 
son as soloist with this famous orchestra. Mrs. Durno- 
Collins finds time aside from her concert work for a lim- 
ited number of pupils, her success in this direction being 
attested to by many successful pianists and teachers in all 
parts of the country who have secured their instruction 
from her. 

Pupils have constant opportunity of appearing at recitals 
and musicales, and attending those given by the advanced 
pupils. 

In Mrs. Blanche St. John-Baker and Miss Daisy Waller, 
Mrs. Durno-Collins has two thoroughly experienced teach- 
ers and capable assistants. Both are brilliant pianists, in 
constant demand for concert work, and have been thor 
oughly well grounded in the Leschetizky principles and 
technic by Mrs, Durno-Collins. 

The Van Oordt Violin Recitals. 

One of the most interesting features of the coming con 
cert season will be the series of recitals given by Jan van 
Oordt. Mr. Van Oordt has set for himself the stupendous 
task of playing in public practically all the principal con- 
certos in existence. 


The following is the list selected by him: Bach, 


Concerto 


in E major; Viotti, A minor; Beethoven, D major; Vieux- 
temps, D minor; Wieniawski, D minor; Mackenzie, E ma- 
jor; Mozart, E flat major ; ; Spohr, A minor; Paganini, D 
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major; Mendelssohn, E minor; Bruch, G minor; Brahms, 
D. major. 

The purpose of this series of recitals is to present to stu- 
dents of music and music lovers in general a complete out- 
line of the development of violin literature both in its tech 
nical and musical phases, reaching from Bach to Brahms. 

Aside from their historical value these recitals will be 
interesting to music lovers from the fact that many of the 
concertos are but rarely played on account of their great 
technical and interpretative difficulties. 

The best compositions for solo violin being in concerto 
form, and these selected works being a collection of the best 
concertos, it will actually be a production of the best violin 
literature in existence. Special mention might be made of 
the Mackenzie Concerto, which has never been performed 
publicly in this country. 

The particulars of the place and dates of these recitals 
will be announced shortly. Mr. Van Curdt is known all 
over this land as a violinist of international reputation, 
which will insure the artistic success of the above men- 
tioned recitals. 

American Conservatory Concert Season. 

The American Conservatory has arranged an unusually 
elaborate course of cdncerts, recitals and lectures for the 
coming season. First must be mentioned the series of 
Saturday afternoon recitals, which take place every alter- 
nate Saturday at Kimball Hall. The season of 1903-4 
will be opened with a recital by Howard Wells and 
Herbert Butler and Miss Mabel Goodwin on Saturday af- 
ternoon, October 3, at 3:30. 

There will also be a series of evening recitals, to be an- 
nounced later, which will comprise chamber music con- 
certs, oratorio performances, advanced students’ concerts 
and dramatic recitals, &c. A large faculty concert with 
full orchestra will be given in November. Students of that 
excellent institution are thus afforded almost unlimited op- 
portunities to hear good music. 

== <= 

Malek, the Bohemian virtuoso, will give a recital before 
the Matinee Musicale of Duluth, Minn., on December 15. 
He will then visit the Pacific Coast cities, and go into 
Texas in January. 

= <= 

There was an error in a recent reference to Miss Carolyn 
Willard’s work. The well known pianist is now connected 
with the Bush Temple Conservatory, and all of her teach- 
ing is done there. Miss Willard consequently has no resi- 
dence studio, the well equipped institution on the North 
Side monopolizing all of her teaching hours. 


=e <= 


Frances Hughes Wade, the harpist, with her concert 
company will make a tour of the Pacific Coast, beginning 
at Los Angeles on January 11. Madame Hughes will visit 
Cedar Rapids and other Iowa points in October. 

Se <= 


Charlotte Demuth, the violinist, will give recitals at 
Crookston, Minn., and Fargo, N. Dak., early in November. 


This artist has been engaged from October 5 to October 19 
by the Redpath Lyceum Company as the stellar attraction 
in one of their principal concert organizations 


= <= 


Edith Adams, the ‘cello virtuosa, will play in Nebraska 
in December, assisted by the well known pianist, Mme 
Robert Goldbeck 

Se €& 


A piano recital is announced by Mrs. Sara Sayles Gilpin 
to take place next Saturday evening at her residence, 115 
North Kenilworth avenue. Mrs. Gilpin was for six years 
a pupil of Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. 


Sse <& 


Marion Green, the basso, of Dubuque, will come to Chi- 
cago to reside. He will accompany the Ovide Musin Com- 
pany on a ten weeks’ tour, at the conclusion of which he 
will return to this city and become a member of the St 


Paul’s Church choir. 


Schenck Violin Compositions. 


WIEGENLIED, mazurka, sonata, ballad and three 
pieces, named “Mavourneen,” “Vespers” and “Ma 
tins,” have been issued by Breitkopf & Hartel, all emi 
nently suited to the instrument and effective music. The 
“Matins” especially strikes just the right note, with its 
muted strings in the first portion; it is lofty, spiritual. The 
trio in the sub-dominant without mute, on the G string, re- 
peated on the E string, is an ardent melody. 

It is dedicated to Mrs. William Beach Olmsted, and is 
further proof of the versatility of this composer, conductor 
and lecturer. With Mr. Emanuel he collaborates in the con- 
ducting of the English opera at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn 

During the third and fourth weeks of the grand opera 
season a principal feature of the repertory will be the elabo- 
rate productions of the two most popular tone dramas ever 
written by the great German master. Notwithstanding all 
his “Flying Dutchmans” and “Nibelungen Rings,” the fact 
remains that the two best loved of all of Wagner’s wonder- 
ful compositions are “Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser 
These two operas will be conducted by Elliott Schenck, who 
studied in Germany for eight years and spent four years 
with Damrosch’s Wagnerian opera company, first as chorus 
master and then as director. 

Mr. Schenck succeeded Mr. Damrosch as conductor at 
the Albany music festivals and gave a special “Parsifal” 
concert, one of the few ever given in this country. He is a 
Wagnerian student of authority in this country, his lectures 
and recitals having made his work widely known among 
American musicians. 


Glenn Hall to Live Here. 
LENN HALL, the tenor, has returned with his bride 
from a three months’ wedding trip abroad. The 
singer will not go back to Chicago, but remain here in 
New York. He has rented a studio in Carnegie Hall. 


THE SONDHEIM SISTERS IN RECITAL. 


HE Sondheim sisters were the principal performers 
at an informal recital given at the Holland House 
Saturday afternoon, September 26. It seems many years 
since a concert of such a character was given in town so 
early in the season. A number of representative women 
from out of town were present to enjoy the program 
The other artists who appeared were Miss Mary Helen 
Howe, soprano; Louis F. Haslanger, baritone; Mme 
Ellen Grey, harpist, and F. W. Riesberg and Harold 
Smith, accompanists. The recital was under the direc 
tion of George M. Robinson 
The order of the program follows 


Adagio, Allegro, B major Bach 
Misses Ottyle and Juliette Sondheim, pianists 
Allerseelen .... Richard Strauss 
Traum durch die Biemaune Richard Strauss 
Hear Me Ye Winds and Waves . Handel 
Louis F. Haslanger 
Cavatina from Macbeth Verdi 
Mary Helen Howe, sopranc 
Auf Wiedersehen Bendix 
For You, Dear Heart Oley Speaks 
Over the Desert ; Kellil 
Mr. Haslanger 
Romance : : Carl Theru 
Valse Paraphrase Chopin-Schitt 
Misses Ottyle and Juliette Sondhein 
Waltz Song, from Romeo and Juliet Gounod 


Mary Helen Howe 


Grand Valse... Hasselmans 


Two Welsh Melodies 
Watching the Wheat Thomas 
David .. - Thomas 
Mme. Ellen Grey 

The two movements from the Bach Sonata in B major 
revealed the art of the Sondheim sisters to perfection 
These gifted young women combine extraordinary finish 
with the emotional power that after all pianists must 
possess if they wish to charm an audience. The little 
Romance by Theru was very pleasing. Schiitt’s para- 
phrase of the Chopin Waltz in the C sharp minor was 
clever and very beautifully performed 

Mr. Haslanger’s resonant voice and manly style found 
favor with the audience. The songs by Richard Strauss 
and “Over the Desert,” by Kellil, were best suited to 
the singer’s voice and temperament. 

Miss Mary Helen Howe proved herself a well schooled 
and brilliant soprano. In her singing of the Cavatina from 
“Macbeth,” she displayed dramatic ability, and in the 
Waltz Song from “Romeo and Juliet” the voice sounded 
very sweet as well as brilliant 

Madame Grey played her harp solos uncommonly well 

Mr. Riesberg accompanied for Miss Howe and Mr 
Smith for Mr. Haslanger 

Among those in the audience were Mrs. Thorpe, presi 
dent of the New Twentieth Century Club, of Philadel 
phia, and a party of ladies from that city; Miss Johnston, 
president of the Contemporary Club, of Trenton, N. J.; 
Miss Bailey, of the Orange (N. J.) Women’s Club 
Miss Vaugh, principal of the High School at Perth 
Amboy, N. J.; Mrs. W. H. Doty, a prominent club 
woman, of Yonkers, N. Y., and Mr. and Mrs. Van Kleek 
of Chicago. 
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A HINT FOR VOCAL STUDENTS. 


By Max Decst, Vocat SpectA.ist. 


HE subject of vocal method and voice training 
is one of great importance, and I am sure that 
all interested are more or less familiar with the 
various arguments in relation to it which have 
been advanced from time to time. The con- 
troversy is an old one, but in my judgment 

little or no good has yet come of it. That there is a sin- 
cere desire on the part of an increasing number of people 
to know what is the best method of singing and training 
the voice, is shown by the many inquiries addressed to the 
editors of this journal. There are to my observation two 
causes which have brought about this controversy—first, 
the method question; second, individual teaching. 

In my scrap book I found one of my articles on the 
“Method Question and Training of the Voice,” which was 
published October 27, 1897. I said that one of the main 
causes which led to the difference of opinion on method 
I attributed to the different operatic styles—the Italian, 
German and French operatic styles. A great many students 
believe, or are told to believe, that in order to sing cor- 
rectly each style requires the study of a special method. 
This is absolutely false. There is only one natural way, 
one correct method of singing, which embraces all styles 
above mentioned. A close study of the famous singers of 
the Metropolitan Opera will fortify this contention. The 
secret of the great success of the most versatile artists in 
grand opera is to be found not in their knowledge or use 
of various methods, but in their ability to utilize the one 
natural and correct method to the greatest possible advan- 
tage. To this they owe their versatility of style, and the 
different tone colors necessary to express the various sen- 
sations and emotions. They sing with equal proficiency 
compositions of Wagner, Verdi and Gounod. This state- 
ment is based solely upon my own observations, demon- 
strated by practical results 

I shall take the liberty of quoting on this subject an 
article published in the New York Times, January 21, 1900: 

It was never my good fortune to talk on this subject with Madame 
Patti, but I have had hours upon hours of talk with such singers 
as Madame Sembrich, Madame Melba, Madame Lehmann, Madame 
Nordica, Madame Eames, the De Reszkés, Van Dyck, Maurel and 
their kind. Now, it is my firm conviction that these people know 
their business a great deal better than I know it. There is a gen 
eral accord as to the possibilities of singing. As to the great funda- 
mental laws of singing all are agreed; that there is only one vocal 
method, and that this way is the one way for all music. The prin 
ciples of singing, as understood by these artists, are those to which 
the modern De Reszkés and Lehmann and Sembrich and the others 
proclaim allegiance. They are the principles which govern the sing- 
ing of Wagner and of Gounod and of Verdi alike, 

fhe unanimous statement of the international leading 
artists must certainly banish all doubts regarding method. 
Where and by what means can this correct way or method 
be acquired? Through the vocal specialist. “What do 
you mean by a vocal specialist?’ I have been asked again 
and again. There are teachers of harmony, of counter- 
point and composition, of piano, violin, organ, &c., and 
there Those who are orig- 
inally teachers of the voice devote and concentrate all their 
efforts and observations on the particular study of the voice 
only rherefore and _ successful 
specialist, one who understands the preliminary work, will, 
through his individual teachings, be able to eradicate the 
various defects and faults which have grown with the in- 
dividual pupil, and have become, in most cases, almost 


are also teachers of the voice. 


only a_ practical vocal 


second nature . 


I emphasized in 


Secondly, I said “individual teaching.” 
the 


same article the importance of individual teaching, ac- 


cording to the individual faults and defects, and I am 
happy to state that it has received the endorsement of the 
most competent authority in the world, the International 
Medical Congress. Let us see what this body of eminent 
doctors and scientists, or to be more exact, the laryngeal 
section, has to say with regard to individual teaching. 
These celebrities devoted unusual attention to voice train- 
ing during their last meeting at Moscow: 

Every human voice has an individual quality; 
tone color, resonance and execution do not repeat themselves in 
any two people. That is a fact which is confirmed here as in all 
objective and subjective manifestations in man. Therefore, it is 
the first and most important task for every vocal teacher to indi- 
vidualize with as much care as possible; that is, adapt his method 
of instruction to the qualities and necessities of the pupil. He must 
test range, character, flexibility and carrying power of the voice, 
and only after a correct knowledge of all the qualities in the voice 
tust he decide upon a plan for its development. Pupils are com 
pelled to devote too much time to the so called breathing exer- 
cises, which are often given too much importance during lessons, 
for a proper development of resonance by itself will cause a proper 
use of respiration. 

These two statements, namely, the method of singing and 
individual teaching, unanimously expressed by such author- 
ities, the leading international artists and the laryngeal sec- 
tion of the International Medical Congress, embrace every- 
thing, and should be seriously considered by students, as 
well as teachers. I should like to suggest the following 
proposition which may help to solve this important prob- 
lem as to both causes, and to be of practical benefit to all 
interested in the subject: 

Teachers should be compelled to spend a specified time 
in what I may style the “vocal clinic,” under the guidance 
of a successful vocal specialist, and through a practical course 
of study, become equipped and fitted for individual teach- 
ing. Only in this way can we come to a general under- 
standing as to method and voice training. This would not 
only help to elevate the profession, but it would be of great 
value in developing the student’s judgment between good 
and bad. He would thus be in a position to distinguish 
the real, the only teacher, and so make away with the 
quacks and fakirs who have brought so much disappoint- 
ment and hardship to an unlimited number of people. Stu- 
dents also must be made to understand that they must not 
be too much in a hurry to get before the public, but that 
they must give ample time to the conscientious teacher to 
properly prepare them for their respective careers. The 
time required in each individual case varies, and depends 
upon the imitative talent and the faulty condition of each 
student, and which cannot be explained in writing, but be- 
longs to the more practical part of the preliminary study. 
Pupils must bear in mind that preliminary study is of the 
greatest importance, as only then can they trust themselves 
to an experienced coach, who possesses fine musical taste. 

That the preliminary work of the vocal specialist is of 
great importance was especially demonstrated by the ap- 
pearance of Mme. Blanche Marchesi. I again call your 
attention to the Times, which said: 


There has been an epidemic of song recitals. 
opera singer who has achieved distinction, either for fine or for 
bad singing, should give a song recital. Blanche Marchesi, who 
is not an opera singer and never will be, has given two recitals, 
and has caused about five times as much discussion as she has 
any right to cause. Never, in the whole course of my experience 
in this business, have I seen a small personage so get the musical 
world by the ears. It is almost too absurd to talk about, but in 
my humble opinion, Mme. Blanche Marchesi has in two song 
recitals in New York done more to explode the Marchesi myth 
the cynical remarks of ex-pupils ever could have done. 
Blanche Marchesi has temperament, intelligence and dra 
matic force, but the quality of her voice and her general delivery 
are distinctly without refinement. I should expect to hear such a 
lower register at the Casino perhaps, but not on a concert platform 


This explains very distinctly why Madame Mathilde 
Marchesi takes a clever stand in declaring that she does 
not take beginners, because the preliminary work, as I 


tone formation, 


It seems that every 


than all 


*_* * 


said, is the most important task, for it demonstrates the 
ability of the vocal specialist. Let us be frank. Madame 
Marchesi has unjustly and undeservingly received praise 
and credit which do not belong to her, but to the teacher 
who has done the preliminary work, and who, in a great 
many cases, has laid the foundation for their respective 
careers. 

Before closing this little article I feel, in the interest of 
the truth, and for the benefit of the student especially, that 
I should reproduce the complaint of a young woman 
which was published in the New York Times May 12, 
1901 : 


Would you grant me the space to sing a minor plaint, a song 
which I feel sure will voice the sentiments of many thousands oi 
girls who, like myself, dream of a career? How few, however 
really accomplish anything! This cannot be ascribed to the fact 
that good voices are rare, for one need only wander through the 
labyrinth of vocal studios in Carnegie and other studio buildings 
to be convinced to the contrary. Nor has the American girl ever 
been accused of lack of intelligence to master the art. Where, then, 
does the trouble lie? 

In New York we have an army of “singing masters” who vie 
with one another in the appointment of their studios and terms, 
which often are ridiculously exorbitant. Let me be plain. What 
have any of them accomplished to justify such exorbitant charges? 
Whom have they brought out? Besides, how many of our singing 
masters have themselves had a successful career? Yes, some of 
them did indeed win the plaudits of an unmusical pubiic with their 
boisterous and pernicious lack of method for a time, but inexorab!e 
nature eventually stepped in, and we thus find maestros who have 
had a brilliant career instructing others in their infallible method 
of how to destroy your voice. And, paradoxical as it may seem, the 
more cracked their voices are the higher their terms. Are these 
high terms to act as a mantle to conceal their ignorance from an 
unsophisticated and credulous public? 

To my mind the only things our “singing masters” of New York 
can do is to write articles, books on the art of singing, in whic’ 
they use physiological terms and talk, talk, talk of method—how 
quickly the voice will develop if one sings according to his or her 
method, &c. 

Well, I have been studying the voice for the past 
some of our renowned vocal teachers; have repeatedly been assured 
that I possess a sterling vocal organ, am musical and physically 
very strong, and have also been credited with a reasonable amount 
of intelligence. And still, after I have studied with a teacher for 
some time and won his approbation, and even praise, and then go 
to sing for another of our “eminent New York vocal masters,” | 
am assured, with great flourishing of hands and arms, that I am 
“all wrong.” It has been my unfortunate experience that no two 
of them agree on any point. Is it possible that instructors with a 
mastery of their art can be at odds on the most vital points? Bet 
ter than this, one will swear by all the stars that I am a contralto; 
another will laugh outright at the idea and say decidedly a dramatic 
soprano. In fact, I have been credited with every voice it is pos 
sible for a woman to possess. 

We have laws against the highwaymen, and the State endeavors 
to protect us against medical quacks, but what protection have we 
poor students against that vast army of vocal charlatans which, like 
the vampire, drains us of our money and often 
ruins our voice, frequently our health, and leaves us with a broken 
heart? My dear musical editor, where is the remedy? R. W 


This is a sad, and in most cases, true accusation, and 
reflects very badly on the profession in general. But as 
long as there blossoms the so called teachers and musical 
bluffs, whose chief reliance is upon their smartness as 
advertisers, rather than upon their ability as teachers, 
these conditions will exist. They claim to be the special 
exponents of certain methods, when, in truth, they have 
no method at all. As long as these theorizers, lecturers 
and book writers are on the increase the singers will 
decrease. Al! their efforts mislead the student through 
their skillful business tactics. As long as there are no 
laws to prohibit the unqualified teacher, the only pro- 
tection is the student’s sound judgment in the choice of a 
teacher; but as long as the student fails to recognize the 
quack, he will have to suffer the consequences. With all 
due consideration to this.young lady’s intelligence, she is 
partiy to blame for her lack of judgment, if it took her 
several years to distinguish between right and wrong 
It is also erroneous to state that while a person is in- 


years wit! 


too irreparably 
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telligent he must be talented. Experience has taught us 
that a person may be intelligent and still lack talent for 
music, and vice versa. 

I should like to write more at length, but it is not the 
object of this article to enter into a long controversy; so 
I can only repeat—use your good judgment in the selec- 
tion of a teacher, one who has demonstrated his ability, 
not through lectures, book writings and cheap talk, but 
through praciical, honest results. 


The Lankow Method of Vvuice Training. 


HAT the Lankow method of voice training has been 

adopted by many conscientious and sensible teachers 

and students is proven by the necessity for printing the 

third edition of the “Science of Vocal Art.” The second 

edition came out in May, 1902, and is already exhausted. 

This third edition, now under way, has some new interest- 
ing additions concerning the male voice. 

Madame Lankow’s work has spread all over, not only 
here in America, where it was conceived and worked out, 
but also in Germany, where they are sadly in need of 
knowing how to train a voice. Even in Russia there is 
now a demand for it. For those countries, Breitkopf & 
Hartel, in Leipsic, will publish an extra edition in Ger- 
man only. It may be interesting to read the names of some 
who have taken up this method: Prof. Edward Heimen- 
dahl, conductor of the Peabody symphony concerts in 
Baltimore and Washington; Aadrian E. Freni, head of the 
vocal department at the Pittsburg Conservatory, Pittsburg; 
Allan Lindsay, at the Troy Conservatory in Troy and in 
Albany; William Francis Parsons, in New York (winter), 
and in Erie and Union City (Pa.) in summer; Prof. Her- 
mann Hamm, in Cleveland, Ohio; Prof. Eladio Chao, in 
Rome, Italy; Raymond Wells, in New York and Erie, and 
Dr. Ludwig Emil Meier, in Munich. Of ladies the 
following: Mrs. Agatha Melony, in Richmond, Va.; Jennie 
K. Gordon, first assistant at the Lankow studios, in winter, 
and Kansas City, Mo., in summer; Blanche Ullman, at the 
Lankow studios (winter), and in Appleton (Wis.) summer; 
Emily Houghton, in Brooklyn, and Florence Bailey in New 
York, and others Elisabeth Bonn 
a-Rhein ; Gelder and Else 
Hagemann, in Berlin, are the principal assistants in Ger- 


others: 


Fraulein Lankow, in 


Fraulein Marie van Fraulein 


many 


Madame Lankow will return from her summer home in 
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HEINK ON INTERPRETATION. 


a 


(Conclusion. ) 

N concluding my article on interpretation (the 
first part of which appeared in the issue of your 
esteemed paper of last week, and referring to 
matters therein discussed), I wish to say that 
while it may be admitted that an audience—be it 
a small one in the home circle or one of thou- 

sands in a large music hall—can in either case no doubt 

be temporarily amused or entertained by a display of ex- 
quisite facility of dazzling velocity in the execution of 
music, yet no better, in my opinion, regarding art than 
in elocution the display of masterful control over the 
organs and muscles of speech in the astounding rapicity 
of reciting, for instance, “Peter Piper picked a peck of 
pickled peppers” (backward and forward, and sideway, for 
all we care), may temporarily amuse and entertain. And 
of course, while it is obviously evident that the necessary 
control over the muscles of the hands in instrumental 
music, as over the muscles of speech in singing and elo- 
manual 


generally at 


cution, is essential (which might be termed the 
that 
musical 


or mechanical training), and part is 


training—but where 
And as one prophet 


that the 


tended to well enough in 
oh, where is the spiritual side of it! 
of old exclaimed, “It is the spirit 
emotions of man,” another saying that if 
with the tongues of angels and of man, but did not pos- 


moves 


we spoke even 


sess “the righteous spirit,” our efforts would be vain 

vanity and in vain; this surely is today as true as ever 
So, then, as the summa summarum, what is the main 

thing to be borne in mind, what is the final objective 


view, what is the chief end and aim of our life’s work, our 
not that 


others 


noble art? Is it have a certain mission to 


fulfill—we in 
small part of which is an appeal to and a development of 


we 


n other matters—a not 


music as 


the noble emotions inborn in man (though, alas! often 
slumbering, sometimes seemingly dead)! Could a more 
worthy object be desired? Surely the hearing of true 


music is an inspiration the human heart longs and craves 
for, a wondrous joy indeed, a that 
found elsewhere. Thus to many it is divine, 
their love and estimation of it, seemingly equal to divinity 
itself. Lying once on what was at the time thought to be 
his deathbed the writer of these lines had but one wish 

unmindful of past and future, all his earthly existence in 


blessing cannot be 


in 


almost 





Far Rockaway to New York the 7th of October. 
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these moments being absorbed in this one deep longing 

that as his spirit should depart from this world it might 
that he should hear divine 
music which in its mysterious, unseen power, might, as 
could no earthly help, becalm the troubled mind, whis 
What 
sorrow and fear it could bring! What 
blessed joy for the depressed spirit in its lonely parting 
What an unspeakable farewell! 


be some soothing strain of 


pering the things inexplicable! oblivion of. pain 


consolation and 
to regions unknown! 

And yet among the thousands of persons performing 
“music” how few can, with all the technical display they 
have to show, give to the longing human spirit what it 


thus craves for. And now closing, I ask the reader t 
give what aid he can to our endeavor to remedy this, so 
that the reform I advocate may prove of benefit to many 


and I thus take pleasure in recalling the immortal words 
Holmes, so 


of that sterling poet Oliver Wendell truc 
beautiful: 
70 firds Baxvs- is but a 


‘H réxvv Maxpy—art is wondrous long 


= 
ilfe song; 


Yet to the wise her paths are ever fair 
And Patience smiles, though Genius may despair 
Give us but knowledge, though by slow degrees 
And blend our toil with moments bright as these 
Let friendship’s accents cheer our doubtful way, 
And Love's pure planet lend its guiding ray 
Our tardy art shall wear an angel's wings, 
And life shall lengthen with the love 
Fevrx Henk 


it brings! 


Head of Department of Interpretation at Chicago Con 
servatory. 


A Severn Pupil tn Seattle. 


RTHUR ERNEST, a pupil of Mrs. Edmund Severn, 
went West on a visit during the summer. While in 
Seattle he sang at a performance, and pleased both the 
public and the critics. The appended paragraphs are from 
a Seattle daily paper: 
“One of the best things in 
We're All Good 


by Arthur Ernest and the male chorus, with such a catchy 


the piece was the song with 


chorus, Fellows,’ excellently vocalized 


refrain as enabled the ‘gods’ during its repetition later on 
in whistling 
the 


worth 


in the evening to start 


“These two numbers constitute real musical excel 


lence of ‘The Chaperons,’ and are praising on their 


merits.” 
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T would be interesting to know how many cities 

in this country are hearing grand opera in the 
# vernacular. The investigation would be sure to 
prove that not many are privileged as Brooklyn 
is at the time. The four weeks season at the 
Academy of Music, under the management of 
Henry W. Savage, began auspiciously Monday night, Sep- 
tember 21, with Gounod’s “Faust.” In everything the ad- 
vanced promises of the management have been more than 
fulfilled. The Mr. Savage who first introduced the Castle 
Square Opera Company to New York audiences has learned 
his operatic lesson well by this time. As a result of his 
experience the public is enjoying a series of performances 
not equaled in Brooklyn in many a year. New scenery at 
the Academy of Music! Who that recalls the shabby scenes 
of former presentations can believe it possible? But it is 
a fact. Especially beautiful and appropriate were the set- 
tings for the “Carmen” performances Tuesday and 
Thursday nights and at the Saturday matinee. Then a 
chorus that really sings in tune, and in appearance is a de- 
light to the eye. The orchestra, too, is superior to any- 
thing Brooklyn has heard for many a year. And the new 
rule that compels late comers to wait until the curtain is 
rung down before they can be seated will be applauded by 
all right thinking people. 

Four operas were sung last week—‘“Faust,” “Carmen,” 
and “Lucia” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” as a double bill. 
The casts, which follows, include some singers new to this 


country: 





” 6 


“Faust.” 
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Menghistopheles 


...Joseph Sheehan 
sd ind Gmae@ abt .4 loreed aaa Winfred Goff 
.....J. Francis Boyle 
Burt McKinnie 


IN io <n. 45 pes nosed boae ee 
IIR 5 6 sgde wns s6ancewcedies ..Gertrude Rennyson 
ere . Rita Newman 
ep ee eee Seo 
Conductor, Mr. Emanuel. 
“CARMEN.” 

F . Paul Riviere 
ek eee eee J Pietro Gherardi 
pe) ea ae Remi Marsano 
hse ae Robert Lawrence 
Remendaden us... .csctses .......Stephen Jungman 
ZUM Siren ccs oss tet Besta «+ «dag... dean: ee 
pn a Pe Se Charles Fulton 


s 


Michaela { Gertrude Rennyson 
] WED. vivevecessseenreseeresens Bema gage 


Ee ee we Tekla Farm 


eee rey er! er ey Teer eee Nellie James 
CONN ied eds ies Hees RES Marion Ivell 
Conductor, Elliott Schenck. 
“Lucia pi LAMMERMOOR.” 


De Te aii. B2 Fda 0 oh Bas eae ys Sek vs Pietro Gherardi 
ee Ere) ens Winfred Goff 
ee A ey ee ere Charles Fulton 
OEE ee, Serre Harrison Bennett 
MD 5 05 Obs Gus Sdewrks a bee cudwan'e <eeenes A. B. Pattou 
ee ET OPES ETC eee Jennie Norelli 
Ps cise sinkae spe eee eesess cb teseeews Florence Herbert 

Conductor, Mr. Emanuel. 

“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA.” 
ORR iad 403 8 ea eae Fie Jean Lane Brooks 
Ba os see ors ia beaks « see kooks oan taxes tava Marion Ivell 
: Mr. Riviere 
ete re eee 1 nae. see 
Ms des de Chas saci basa daceeedd eee ieerean Remi Marsano 
IE eS: eRe eo ot EY oR a Nora Magahan 


Conductor, Mr. Schenck. 


The three performances of “Faust” were good all around 
presentations. Mr. Sheehan sang with his usual warmth, 
and with greater vocal purity and finish. Miss Rennyson 
proved a winsome Marguerite. The timidity which she 
displayed in the first part of the performance Monday 
night wore off as the opera progressed. In the Garden 
scene and in the more tragic acts that followed Miss 
Rennyson revealed an understanding of the role of the un- 
happy Gretchen that might be helpful to older prime 
donne who have sung the part. As a singer Miss Renny- 
son is fully up to the requirements. Her dramatic so- 
prano voice possesses volume, range and sweetness. The 
most agreeable surprise of the “Faust” evenings was Miss 
Rita Newman, the Siebel. The surprise was agreeable be- 
cause the role of the youthful admirer of Marguerite is 
usually assigned to incompetents. Miss Newman’s mezzo 
is rich and even, and as an actress she shows the value of 
her experience gained in opera abroad. The parts of 
Valentine and Mephistopheles were on the traditional lines. 
The minor parts of Wagner and Martha were excellently 
sung and acted. Mr. Emanuel, the conductor, must have 
found pleasure in directing that excellent orchestra. 

Bizet’s glorious “Carmen” never moved an audience more 
than it did on Tuesday night of last week. The oftener 
one hears this wonderfulopera the more one regrets that 
the composer died prematurely at the age of thirty-seven. 
Marion Ivell, who appeared in the title role, won a triumph 
and more than that deserved it for her individual if not 
original impersonation. Her voice is a contralto, and in 


her singing again made evident that “Carmen” was written 
for a contralto and never for a soprano. The Don José of 
Paul Riviere was dramatically strong, but as a vocalist the 
tenor violated the principles of sane vocal methods. Remi 
Marsano, the Diisseldorf baritone, made a vigorous Esca- 
millo, but, like the tenor, his vocal shortcomings made his 
admirers grieve. The Michaela of Miss Rennyson was 
charming, and the other roles were cleverly sung and 
acted. Elliott Schenck, the conductor, was formerly a 
Brooklynite, and from the reception which he received it 
was plain to see that many of his friends were present to 
remind him of the fact. As a conductor Mr. Schenck won 
the approval of those who did not know he hailed from 
Brooklyn. He is a magnetic young man who has the in 
born sense of rhythm, and the musical comprehension that 
is uncommon among Americans. 

The double bill Wednesday night crowded the academy. 
“Faust” on Monday night and “Carmen” Tuesday night 
also attracted large audiences. Mr. Emanuel conducted 
“Lucia” and Mr. Schenck “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Doni- 
zetti’s antiquated score and Mascagni’s fiery, blood red 
music made the contrast that is desired in a double bill. 
The vocal honors were again won by the women singers. 
Madame Norelli as Lucia sang brilliantly, and proved her- 
self more sincere and intelligent as an actress than some of 
the Lucias of greater reputation. Mr. Gherardi has a bet- 
ter voice and method than the tenor of Tuesday night, and 
as Lord Edgar he was impassioned in the way expected of 
wholesouled lovers. The remainder of the cast was ac- 
ceptable. 

Jean Lane Brooks, the Santuzza, has a beautiful, fresh 
soprano voice, and her singing was admirable. After more 
experience she will do justice to this exacting role. As 
Lola, Marion Ivell sang even better than on Tuesday night, 
and as an actress again justified the previous estimation of 
her work. Mr. Riviere sang the part of Turiddu Wednes- 
day night, and Mr. Sheehan appeared in it at the per- 
formance Saturday night. 

Puccini’s “Tosca” was the ambitious work chosen for the 


first performance of this week Monday night. Madame 
Norelli appeared in the title role. The other operas of the 
week are the popular “Trovatore” and “Martha.” “Lohen 


grin,” “Otello” and the “Bohemian Girl” will be given 
next week, and for the closing week of the engagement 
“Aida,” “Tannhauser” and “Romeo and Juliet” are an- 
nounced. Eight performances are given—six evenings and 
Wednesday and Saturday matinees. 


Se <= 


Hugo Steinbruch, the musical director of the Brooklyn 
Saengerbund, has removed his residence studio to 450 Fifth 
street. His Manhattan studio is at Steinway Hall. 


eS <= 


The Brooklyn Arion are rehearsing the “Holy Grail” 
chorus, from “Parsifal,” and will sing this number at the 
first concert of the season. “Spaetherbst,” a new song, by 
Louis V. Saar, and dedicated to the Arion, will also be 
sung at the concert. Arthur Claassen will direct. 


Admiration Societies. 


HE formation of a Conrad Ansorge Society at Vienna 
is announced by THe Musicat Courter. Herr An- 
sorge is not unknown in New York; he is—or was—one 
of the dryest and most uninteresting musicians ever heard 
here. A German journal remarks that if every composer 
of Ansorge’s rank were to have himself advertised in the 
same way, the nutmber of societies would be multiplied by 
several hundred.—New York Evening Post. 








REPRESENTING 


MME. JULIE RIVE-KING, Pianiste. 
DANNREUTHER STRING QUARTET. 
KALTENBORN STRING QUARTET. 

THE NEW YORK INSTRUMENTAL TRIO. 
MISSES KIECKHOEFER, Instrumentalists. 
MISS CLARA FARRINGTON, Violiniste. 
VICTORIA LADIES’ QUARTET. 
COLONIAL MALE QUARTET. 

MISSES CARBONE, Soprano and Contralto. 
MISS HELEN BUELL, Soprano. 

MISS MARY HELEN HOWE, Soprano. 
MISS JANE BOYD HURD, Contralto. 
FRANCIS ARCHAMBAULT, Baritone. 
LOUIS J. HASLANGER, Baritone. 

MISS SAIDEE VERE MILNE, Monologuiste. 


ADDRESS 


OTT YLE and 
JULIETTE 





GEORGE M. ROBINSON, Manager. 


SONDHEIM 


RECITALS OF COMPOSITIONS FOR TWO PIANOS. 


The Manhattan Entertainment Bureau, Inc., 
104 EAST 26TH ST., 


NEW YORK CiTy. 








SOLE DIRECTION: 


L. 6. GHARLTON 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 





The Eminent English Bass-Baritone. 
Compass lower F to upper B Flat. 


Paris /.e Figaro say’: 
A beautiful baritone voice and a talented artist. 
Paris L'// ustre Mondain says: 
Gifted with a superb voice, a baritone of the 
first rank 
London Daily Telegraph says: 
A powerful baritone Distinct enunciation. 
An admirable singer. 


and purpose. * 


“ ELIJAH ”’—Waisall, Eng. 
Never in the history of the societ 
better selection of artist been made. 
singing was a masterpiece of art, affecting 
chorus and audience alike.— Press. 


CGHarRces [REE 


In America January and February, 1904. 


« Elijah,”’ 23 performances last season. ‘* Golden Legend,” 19 performances, 1902. 


London Lady's Field says: 
An artist; a man of brains, imagination 


*** ELIJAH —Stirling, Eps. 
A fine personation, artistic power, deft 
manipulation, every word clear. every 
ph ase its full meaning.—/ourna/. 


“COLDEN LEGEND”’—Sunderland, 
= ¢ greatest hit of the evening, 
his interpretation being in every respect 
superb.—/ournal. 


has a 
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Boston, Mass., September 26, 1903 


LARA MUNGER opened her studio on the 
16th, and has been occupied during the past 
week with giving lessons, arranging hours 
and booking new pupils. 

One of Miss Munger’s pupils, Miss Laura 
van Kuran, has been engaged for one of the 
concerts that Mr. Anthony, a young pianist who has just 
returned from three years’ study in Vienna, will give at the 
Hotel Tuileries in November. Miss Van Kuran is a young 
singer of great promise who has already made several suc- 
cessful appearances. She is a thorough musician, and may 
be said to be one of the young women who have a brilliant 
future to look forward to 

Ge & 

Mme. Sargent Goodelle has taken a studio in Hunting- 
ton Chambers, and has already begun lessons. The studio 
looks very attractive with its new grand piano and decora- 
tions 


ese 


Miss Jessie Davis has taken a studio at 915 Boylston 
street for the coming season, and will return to the city on 
October 3. 

eS & 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Hubbard entertained many of 
their friends at their summer home, Monsonville, N. H., 
during the past three months 

Ze 


Clara M. Browning, who graduated last June at the 
Scranton (Pa.) Conservatory of Music, under the direc 
tion of J. Alfred Pennington, is studying at the Faelten 
Conservatory under the direction of Carl Faelten. 

eS = 

Madame Edwards will remain at West Newton during 
the month of October, coming to town daily. 

eS & 

Within a month the new hall and organ at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, given by Eben D. Jor- 
dan, is to be dedicated. The exact date of the exercises 
is October 21. At that time a concert will be given in 
the new hall by the Symphony Orchestra, and the organ 
will be played upon by experts. With the completion of 
this new organ the students and teachers of the conserva- 
tory will have one of the finest instruments of the kind 
ever erected. The architecture of the organ is of the 





Italian Renaissance style, resembling in some degree the 
organ case of Sta. Maria de la Scala at Sienna, Italy. The 
woodwork below the pipes is of simple paneling, but the 
upper part around the pipes is more elaborate. Four 
pillars give a squareness of outline and divide the dark 
gold finished pipes into three sections, each of which is 
arched at the top. Mahogany is used for the woodwork. 

The organ stands upon the stage of the new hall, and 
the key desk is in front of the stage 50 feet away. There 
are three banks of keys, the pedal keyboard being con- 
cave and radiating. In the matter of stops there is a 
marked absence of the mixed variety. In addition to the 
piston combinations of the manuals are pistons operated 
by the feet, the stops affected by these pistons being op 
tional with the player. By means of several hundred 
insulated wires the various stops are drawn and the keys 
played instantly. Unlike organs of tracker action, the full 
power of the organ may be played without making it diffi- 
cult to press the keys. It is this fact which has made 
possible transcriptions for the organ which were formerly 
thought to be too difficult for execution. 

The new Jordan Hall is finished in the soft dull shades 
of gold, and the upholstering and carpeting is in dull 
green. There are seating accommodations for 1,100 per- 
sons. The lights are concealed and the hall has a ground 
glass roof, aiding in making perfect the acoustic proper 


ties 
= € 
The secretary of the Choral Union of Newburyport has 


issued the following announcement, which will be read 
with interest: 

The eighth season will open with a rehearsal on Mon- 
day evening, September 28. In compliance with many 
requests Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” will be given December 
7, and we are negotiating for the services of Gwilym 
Miles. 

On February 8 Gade’s “Erl-King’s Daughter” will be 
given; also miscellaneous selections by soloists 

On April 11 Bizet’s “Carmen” will be given in con- 
cert arrangement. For this concert Anita Rio, George 
Hamlin and Emilio de Gogorza have already been en 
gaged. 

= €& 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul W. Savage have taken a studio in 
Carnegie Building, New York city. Mrs. Savage will be 
remembered as Miss Ruby Cutter. 





EDWARD ILES. 


—E—— 


DWARD ILES is one of the London vocal 
teachers with numerous pupils, and one who has 
won the approval of the most cultured society 
by his own perfectly cultivated voice. In the 
early summer Mr. Iles gave a series of five re 
citals at Bechstein Hall. Each program was de 

voted to a living song composef, and it can truthfully be 

said that the best songs of English composers were heard 
with pleasure by large audiences. The Edward Iles Vocal 

School is located in the Bechstein studios in Wigmore 

street. Among Mr. Iles advanced pupils are several who 

promise to become artists. Students’ recitals are to be given 
later on, and then it will be interesting to read the pro- 
grams. Mr. Iles’ patriotism will guide him in making the 
new works of English song writers known to the public 

When a teacher is an artist, as is the case with Mr. Iles 

the public appearances of his pupils really amount to some 

thing in the artistic world. 

The English as a people have beautiful natural voices 
All they require is experienced and skillful masters like 
Mr. Iles to train the aspirants for the concert room and the 
yperatic stage 


Mr. Gerard-Thiers’ Musicale. 
LBERT GERARD-THIERS and Mrs. Thiers’ studio 


musicale on Tuesday evening of last week was much 
enjoyed by four score people, who went there assured of a 
good time. The students who took part were Adele Stone 
man, contralto, who has a voice of low range—she sang a 
low G—and much power; Rebecca Sprick, soprano, who 
pleased greatly, so well did she sing, and who needs only 
continued study to attain even greater artistic height; 
James Smith, a tenor voice of pleasant quality and much 
promise, and Miss Hepburn, of Flushing. Mrs. Thiers 
sang some modern songs with brilliancy, and a charac 
teristic French café chantant song which made a hit. Mr 
Thiers furnished his quota of songs, as well as the piano 
accompaniments, with that spontaneous effect characteristic 
of all he does. The second musicale took place last night 


Miss Jessie Davis in Boston. 


ISS JESSIE DAVIS spent the summer in Burlington, 

Vt., and has been very busy practicing and teaching 

She has played the following engagements during the sum 

mer; August 14, recital at Campobello; September 5, at 

Mrs. Mason’s, Pride’s Crossing; September 10, at Mrs. Mc 

Kean’s, Pride’s Crossing; September 22, a recital in Bur 
lington 

Miss Davis returns to Boston October 3 and will at once 

begin teaching in her new residence at 915 Boylston street 


The Dannreuther Quartet. 


USTAV DANNREUTHER, the head of the string 
quartet which bears his name, will be one of the 
busiest of the New York violinists next winter. He will 
teach a large number of advanced pupils and also will do 
much solo playing and ensemble work His quartet al 
ready has made some important bookings. Mr. Dannreu- 
ther’s studio is at 230 West Seventieth street. He has fin 
ished his vacation and resumed his professional work. 








ARTISTS WHO HAVE BEEN MANAGED BY R. E. JOHNSTON. 


YSAYE, MUSIN, 
MARTEAU, 
R. E. JOHNSTON, GERARDY, 
SAUR. 
Managerial Offices, PUGNO, 
DUSss, 
St. James Building, HUBERMANN, 
NORDICA, = , 
roadway and 26th St., 
RIVARDE, 7 SAURET, 
New York. 
SLIVINSKI, SEIDL, 
CARRENO. ED. De RESZKE. 





FIRST AMERICAN TOUR OF THE ENGLISH TENOR 


Mr. WILLIAM GREEN 


. Available for Concert and Oratorio. March, April and May, 1904. 
Specially engaged as principal tenor Cincinnati May Festival, 1904. 
Elger’s * Dream of Gerontius.”’ 


Throughout the resonant quality of his vice 
was demonstrated, and the music could hardly 
have been delivered with more effect. The long 


“* ELIJAH.” 


Mr. William Green, the tenor soloist, gave ' If 
With All Your Hearts" in a manner which we 
bave seldom | heard equaled.— Bristol Echo, 





Mercury, April, 1903. 





and exacting logues were 
wonderful power and ¢ expression — —— Daily 


| October 8, 
Mr William Green sang magnificently. There 
is no other word to use in respect of his work. 


Mr. William Green was really great, and his | The purity of his voice has always been an 
6 tne yea nd revealed his alesse atits | admirable artistic asset of this fine singer. — 
hest.— Birmingham Post, March 24, / 


Sole Direction: N. VERT, 9 East Seventeenth Street. - NEW YORK. 


London Morning Advertiser, September 10, 1008. 








ST. MARY’S | ACADEMY,  INBEAR RS 


One Mi 

Conducted by My Sans ert the Dame Unk Cross. Chartered 
1855. Ideallocation. Enjoying a national ———-. Thor- 
—_ B = - at ~ f= rp Courses, 

emistry, Pharmacy « Modern m 
Stour Selanne Soper. St tudentscaretelly pre ed for 
regular, special or col a course. Physical and Chemical 

The CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC is conducted on plans of 
the best Classical Conservatories. THE ART DEPARTMENT 
is modeled after leading Art Schools. Also, MINIM DEPART- 
MENT for children under twelve years. Ph 
under direction of graduate of Dr. Sargent’s Normal School 
of Physical Training, Cambridge, Mass. 

The best modern educational advantages for Sting ye ang 
women for lives of usefulness. Moderate cost. 
Year begins September 8th. For catalogue and special in- 
formation, a cori, te to The DIRECTRESS ST. BARY’S ACADENY, 
Box 10, NOTRE DANE, INDIANA. 


THE LACHMUND CONSERVATORY, 


132 West 85th Street, NEW YORK. 


All Branches. Fourteen Teachers. Private Instruction. 
Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND teaches 
exclusively at this Conservatory. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals, Etc. 


Address Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 181 East 17th St., 
or 26 East 88d Street, New York City. 
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Why the ViolinIs a Favorite. 





BY W, D. 


JAMESON. 





f INE persons out of every ten, perhaps, will de- 
clare that the violin is their favorite musical 
instrument. There are reasons which, being 
understood, make it clear why this should be 
so. In order to fully appreciate the instrument 
it is necessary that one should know the cir- 

cumstances which surrounded it during its creative period. 

The violin in its present form was perfected about the 
year 1550, which was near the end of the Italian Renais- 
sance, a period in the history of civilization of the greatest 
refinement in art, science, music and letters; sometimes 
referred to as the golden age of art. It was the time when 
Michael Angelo, Titian, Leonardo da Vinci and Correggio 
wrought. The art of painting had reached its summit 
through the brush of Titian, and its influence had a stimu- 
lating effect on kindred arts. The art of woodworking 
had been raised to the highest level by Benvenuto Cellini, 
and color varnish had been brought to its greatest beauty 
by Giovanni Bellini. This was the atmosphere in which the 
violin was matured. Had it been made without utilitarian 
intention it would almost necessarily have been an object 
of artistic merit by reason of environment. 

One who is not an admirer of the violin will feel that too 
much importance is claimed for it; but when one comes 
to understand that the violin is the only object within the 
domain of applied mechanics that is perfect, as will be 
shown, it will be examined with a better light. 

In the museums of Florence are to be found violas de 
gamba and violas de amore and other specimens of wood- 
working made anterior to the violin that surpass any- 
thing of modern production in point of artistic and me- 
chanical skill. The beautiful wood mosaics of the sixteenth 
century clearly establish the superiority of woodworking 
of that time. It was an art that had taken a thousand 
years to mature, beginning at Damascus in the fifth century 
With the light thus thrown on the instrument, in exam- 
ining a fine specimen one will readily appreciate the artistic 
unity of its construction. Hogarth’s famous line of beauty 
will be seen in the “ff” holes, in the convolutions of the 
scroll, in the shell-like delicacy of the peg box, in the 
graceful transverse curves of the centre section and in the 
elegant simplicity of the outline. The enthusiastic con- 
noisseur will not hesitate to declare that Hogarth drew his 
famous inspiration from a Cremona fiddle. 

The history of the art of violin making is somewhat 
similar to the art of painting. When it was found that 
Titian had reached the summit and that his work could 
not be surpassed, the art began to decay. So we trace 
the art of violin making from the somewhat crude finish 
of De Salo through the finer finish of Maggini and the 
outline of Amati to the summit, where Stradi- 
vari stood alone with his masterpiece of exact workman- 
ship, elegant finish and beautiful varnish. From him we 
see the art receding in Bergonzi and flicker and die in 
Storioni. 


nobler 


it were impossible, 


We see here the traits common to the higher order of 
genius. It will not work in ruts or on levels, but on in- 
clined planes. It advances or recedes. The triumphs of 
Titian and Stradivari left little incentive to their suc- 
cessors. 

The distinctive feature of a Cremona violin is its var- 
nish. That bright gum, held in solution and laid on the 
fine woods of the Alps, has excited the admiration of 
the artistic world for centuries. It was just as effectively 
used by the masters of the Renaissance. The master- 
pieces of Corot and Sargent will be grimy with age when 
the gems of the Louvre and the Pitti Palace will be glint- 
ing through that transparent varnish that is commonly 
thought to have been lost only to the violin. Had Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, the supreme genius and egotist, been con- 
servative enough to use that varnish in protecting his 
color, we would not now be confronted with the calamity 
of the loss of the “Last Supper.” 

We find the admirers of the violin to be coextensive 
with the lovers of art, yet we frequently find those who 
wonder why the instrument is the recipient of so much 
devotion. We find them in high places, too. Lord 
Chesterfield had a thorough contempt for “fiddlers” and 
Dr. Johnson had no patience with the instrument. At a 
meeting in London, while someone was playing a violin 
skillfully, a gentleman remarked to the doctor that it was 
very difficult to learn to perform on the violin. “I wish 
” said he. Our English grandfathers 
had not been wooed by the strains of the instrument up to 
the year 1657, as the Council of London in that year 
passed an ordinance: “If any persons commonly called 
fiddlers be taken fiddling, they shall be adjudged rogues, 
vagabonds and sturdy beggars.” 

While the violin is admired principally on account of its 
artistic merits, it must not be supposed that this was the 
end sought. By no means. It was made to supply the so- 
prano voice in the church music of Italy. The tone of a 
good old violin is an exact reproduction of a boy’s well 
trained voice. The instrument was made in its present 
form by Gaspard de Salo about the year 1550, and the 
body has not varied in any particular since that time. In 
view of this fact, we may justly claim the instrument to 
be a perfect production. 

It is the voicelike quality of the instrument that has 
served to make it a favorite. With ordinary skill one can 
get any quality of expression desired. A brother lawyer 
in a belligerent mood will soothe himself with the warlike 
strains of “Dixie”; the desolation of a heartsick soul will 
pour out its anguish in “Old Folks at Home”; the rollick- 
ing good feeling will manifest itself in the “Arkansaw 
Traveler,” and the lovesick swain, in contemplating his 
last téte-a-téte with his sweetheart, will drop into the sym- 
pathetic cadenzas of ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 

There is no deceit in the instrument. One cannot get an 
expression contrary to the feelings. The ability to per- 


form well on the violin is a most charming diversion; be- 
sides it builds up the saving grace of martyrdom in the 
balance of the household. 

While the violin has firmly taken its place in the world 
of art, it is also a marvel in the world of mechanics. In 
its construction the greatest amount of resisting power, 
together with the least amount of vibrating material were 
the ends sought and attained. The constructive principle is 
that of a double arch or an arch within an arch. An old 
violin, stripped of all appliances, will weigh about 14 
ounces. This thin shell sustains a vertical pressure of over 
100 pounds at the bridge, and a lateral tension of 
the strings of nearly 1,000 pounds; yet, a good speci- 
men has never been known to collapse, so perfect is the 
principle of construction. 

There is a great deal of humbug practiced about old vio- 
lins. For every masterpiece there are a thousand imita- 
tions. The French mechanics are past masters of this art 
of imitation. The genuine Cremona violin is generally 
found in fine condition, while the imitation is scarred, bat- 
tered and glued, the varnish showing the grime, apparently, 
of a century. These vicissitudes were suffered in a few 
days by means of acids, gouge and kiln. 

The masterpieces of Cremona were made to order at 
prices ranging from $75 to $125 of our money. At that 
time it was a considerable sum of money, so that the value 
of the violin became a family tradition, and great care was 
taken of it. Occasionally one was stolen or fell into the 
hands of an ungrateful child who sold it. In either case 
the identity was lost, and with if went the greater element 
of value. It is then at the mercy of the connoisseur, who 
alone can detect the gem of Cremona through the dirt 
and rosin that such a stepchild will gather in a few months 
of neglect. 

Good old violins are becoming very rare, and in a few 
years practically all will be in the hands of collectors. They 
are like a pedigreed Belgian hare or Plymouth Rock hen; 
they are too fine to use 





Madame Blauvelt's Goatees Concert Tours. 
igs the New England Musical Festival Madame 
Blauvelt will sing in St. John, N. B.; Bangor and 
Portland, Me.; Manchester, N. H., and Burlington, Vt., 
beginning September 26 and ending October 10. Octo- 
ber 12 she will sail for London and open her annual con- 


cert tour of the principal cities of Great Britain at Cork, 
Ireland, October 19. On this tour she will be accom- 
panied by Muriel Foster, contralto; William Greene, 
tenor; Andrew Black, basso; Tivadar Nachez, violinist, 


and Madeline Paine, pianist. Madame Blauvelt will re- 
turn to America December 20 for a concert tour that will 
extend to the Pacific Coast. 








Marix Loevensohn’s Repertory. 


ARIX LOEVENSOHN, the Belgian ’cello virtu 
oso, has just forwarded to his manager, Rudolph 
Aronson, a list of compositions to be performed by the 
artist, with orchestra, during his coming American tour 
They include: Concerto in A, Schumann; Concerto in D, 
Haydn-Gevaert; Concerto in A, Rubinstein; Concerto in 
A, Saint-Saéns; Concerto in D, De Swert; Concerto in B 
flat, Boccherini; Concerto in D, Lalo, and Concerto in D. 
Reinecke. 
Mr. Loevensohn will arrive in New York the first week 
in November. 












Photo by 
Elliott & Fry, London. 


MADAME 


ALICE ESTY 


In America January, February and March, 1904, 


OPERA, 
Sole Direction, LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


SOPRANO. 





ORATORIO, CONCERT. 








Western Tour Begins October 18. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Mi St. Paul, Pittsburg, 





~~~ PZZPIG 


GUMMING 


Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. 
Other Daas | 


Baltimore, Washington, eee Worcester Festival. Booking. 


OZP>zVOM 


ADDRESS ARTIST DIRECT. 
54 St. Paul’s Place, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 





Telephone: 727 Flatbush. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
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G. SCHIRMER, 3ew York: 
OPERATIC ANTHOLOGY, 


CELEBRATED ARIAS SELECTED FROM 
OPERAS BY OLD AND MODERN COMPOSERS. 


Edited by MAX SPICKER. 


Vol. 1, Soprano. 
(CONTAINING 48 ARIAS.) 








PAPER, NET. $1.50. CLOTH, NET, $2.50. 





Vol. 4 Baritone, 


Vol. 2 Alto, 
Bass, 


Vol. 8 Tenor, Vol. 5 b wat soon follow. 





JEANNETTE La cm RIN OC) 


Dfamagement DUNSTAN COLLINS, 


e——_—— PIANIST .———* 


SS Auditorium Building, OMIOCAGO. 
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THE MUSIC-BLIND EAR. 


— ~— 


ADAME BLAUVELT, speaking of the 
value of instruction in singing aside from 
considering the attainment of the cor- 
rect method of an art, recently said to a 
New York interviewer: “There are many 
reasons why I should advise all young 

girls to learn to sing. Not the least important is that it 
is good for the physical health. I have known many a 
person to have been saved from consumption by a course 
of singing lessons, for they tend to establish the correct 
use of the voice as well as stimulate the natural love for 
music. In everyone there is a germ of power to appre- 
ciate the finest music, and the easiest way to express 
that appreciation is with the voice. All are capable of 
being taught to sing—to express spontaneously the finer 
emotions 

“T said ‘all are capable of learning to sing,’ but to this 
I make one exception. The person whose ear is phys- 
ically defective not only should not try to learn singing. 
but cannot learn. In regard to this I recall an instance told 
me by Madame Fursch-Madi. She knew a young woman 
who had a most beautiful voice, but she not only could 
not carry a tune, but when she made any approach to 
accomplishing it she always sang off the pitch. She had 
a fine teacher and studied most conscientiously, but she 
was almost in despair. At last, by the advice of Madame 
Fursch-Madi, she consulted an aurist He made a 
thorough examination of her ears and discovered that 
there was some malformation in the inner ear. The 
sound waves, as they struck the drum, produced wrong 
impressions. She sang just as she heard, which was in 
correctly. She gave up singing and devoted herself to 
the piano. As she had the notes to guide her she was 
not dependent upon her ear, and so, while her singing 
was a failure, her music was a success, and today she 
ranks as one of the leading pianists in Europe 

‘I am a great believer in slow, healthy, consistent de 
velopment. There is no ‘royal road to learning,’ and it 
is only by diligent study and incessant work that one is 
able to grasp the inner meanings of harmony. With 
musical intelligence, artistic sensibility and perseverance 
it is almost possible to create a voice. Then, too, the 
taste is improved by contact with what is elevated and 
refined, and the power to express the soul’s emotions is 


gradually dev eloped.” 


De Trabadelo in Paris. 
R. DE TRABADELO, the celebrated professor of 
singing, who passed the month of August at 
Dinard, is now at San Sebastian, the summer residence of 
the Spanish court. He returns to Paris this month to 


resume his lessons. 
—— his an at Dinard Mr. De Trabadelo _and his 


pupils had the greatest success in several public and private 
concerts. Among the pupils who followed him to Dinard, 
not wishing to interrupt their lessons, were the Duchesse 
d’Uzés, Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, Marquise Esterns and 
Comtesse Bardeux. 


THE WETZLER SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
| hago gen HANS WETZLER announces for the sec 


ond season with his Symphony Orchestra of ninety 
men, a series of five concerts to be given at Carnegie Hall, 
Friday evening, October 30; Saturday afternoon, November 
21; Tuesday evening, December 8; Saturday afternoon, 
January 23, and Thursday evening, February 25. The so- 
loists engaged are: Jacques Thibaud, violinist; Miss Susan 
Metcalfe, soprano; Ferruccio Busoni, pianist; Frau Pauline 
Strauss-de Ahna, soprano, and others to be announced 
later. For the February concert the program will be made 
up exclusively of the works of Richard Strauss, who will 
conduct the first and last numbers—his first appearance in 
America. Mr. and Mrs. Wetzler have just returned from 
Europe, where they were, for several weeks, guests of Herr 
and Frau Strauss in their summer home in the Alps. The 
programs for the Wetzler concerts are: 


I. 

Symphony No ?, A major Beethoven 
Concerto for Violin Mozart 
M. Thibaud (his ‘first appearance in America) 

Liszt 


Symphonic poem, Mazeppa 


Concerto for Violin Saint-Saéns 


II 
Symphony No. 6 (Pathétique) Tschaikowsky 
Aria from Acis and Galathea.. Handel 
Miss Susan Metcalfe. 
Three Nocturnes for Orchestra (first time) Claude Debussy 
Group of songs 
Miss Susan Metcalfe 
La Jota Aragonesa Glinka 
Il! 
Suite in E flat Bacl 
Orchestrated by H. H. Wetzler 
Concerto . . 
(Soloist to be announced.) 
Symphony N 1, C minor Brahm. 


IV 
Symphony, C major Schubert 
Concerto for piano 
Ferruccio Busoni 
Serenade for Wind Instruments Mozart 
(First performance in New York.) 


Piano sol : 
Ferruccio Busoni 
Overture, Leonore, No. 3 Beethoven 
\ 
RICHARD STRAUSS EVENING 
rill Eulenspiegel . Strauss 
* Conducted by Richard Strauss. 
(His first appearance in America.) 
Group of songs, with orchestra Strauss 
Frau Pauline Strauss-de Ahna 
(First appearance in America.) 
Thus Spake Zarathustra : Strauss 
Tod und Verklarung Strauss 


Conducted by Ri chard Strauss 





HE new pipe organ which has just been placed 
in the M. E. Church at Holton, Kan., was 
opened September 11 with a recital by W. F 
Roehr, of Topeka, assisted by Miss Helen Hoge 
boom, soprano, and Miss Irma Dostor, violinist 





——_ 


also of Topeka 

A recital was given by Mrs. David Ward at Kokomo 
Ind., September 11 

A pipe organ recital was given by Miss Alma Walker, as 
sisted by Mrs. Garrison and Miss Keam, at the Presby 
terian Church, Fort Smith, Ark., recently 

At Lynchburg, Va., recently W. Cary Lewis gave a re 
cital at the Hill City Lodge Assembly Hall Miss 
Adelaide Lewis also rendered several selections 

Miss Padget Geraldine Watrous, late of the Castle 
Square Opera Company, was the soprano soloist at a re 
ception given recently at the home of John O. Rockefeller 
Cleveland, Ohio 

The music pupils of Ellen Wheeler gave a recital, as 
sisted by Misses Ohaver and Staats, violinists, and Miss 
Lang, vocalist, in the M. E. Church, Dana, Ind., Septem 
ber 15. 

An organ recital was given in the Salem Reformed 
Church, Johnstown, Pa., recently, by Prof. J. Harry Zehm 
director of Elizabeth College Conservatory of Music, Char 
lotte, N. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Will Dunwody gave a musicale Septem 
ber 9 at Macon, Ga., in honor of their guests, Misses 
Cabaniss and Ryals, of Savannah 4 number of the mu 
sical people of the city enjoyed the occasion 

\ musical conservatory will be established at Hope Col 
lege, Grand Rapids, Mich., occupying the new Van Raalke 
Hall. Prof. J. B. Nykerk will have charge of the vocal 
instruction, and Henry C. Post of the piano 

Miss Lilian Mason, teacher of instrumental music, gave a 
musicale at her home on North Main street, St. Albans 
Vt., September 11, in which Miss Winifred Campbell, an 
advanced pupil, and Vera Randall and Francis Keenan, of 
the primary class, took part 
ee SALE—Old Italian violin; price, $200. Inquire 

A. Korb, 446 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, Pa 


OTTOKAR MALEK 


Bohemian Piano Virtuoso. 


Sole Management, Charles R. Baker. 


American Tour Begins in October. 





SOLE AGENT FOR 
MADAME BLAUVELT. 
MISS MINNIE TRACEY. 
MADAME CLARA BUTT. 
MISS ADA CROSSLEY. 
MISS MURIEL FOSTER. 
MR. WILLIAM GREEN. 
SARASATE and 
BERTHE MARX- 
GOLDSCHIIDT. 





LADY HALLE, 














KREISLER. 


ot! CARRENO. 
DOHNANYI. 


ZACHAREWITSCH- 
TIVADAR NACHEZ. 
LEONARD BORWICK. 


MR. GEORGE GROSSMITH. 


MR. PLUNKET GREENE, 
MR. KENNERLEY RUMFORD, 
DR. THEO LIERHAMMER, 





FREDERICK CARBERRY, 


TENOR. 
Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
55 Auditorium Building, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


ws. Hadden-Alexander 


PIANIST. 
Carnegie Hall, 





New York. 





THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 


FRITZ SCHEEL, Conductor. 


A permanent orchestra of eighty performers, maintained for concert purposes 
exclusively. Available for certain dates by addressing 


1520 Chestnut Street. 


JOHN MAHNKEN, General Manager. 





-. BRUNO STEINDEL 


Mr. STEINDEL, Solo ’Cellist of Thomas Orchestra. 


Mrs.STEINDEL, . 


Pianiste. 


Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, a6 ‘Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 





ERSKINE 


POKTER 


TEN YEARS OF AGE- 


SOPRANO. 
CHURCH—CONCERT—MUSICALES. 
Now booking from October 1. 


Repertoire of 125 So: - oom sacred 
and secu 


For Terms, &c., a 
DAVID PORTER, 


189 Montague Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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St. Cecilia Society, of Grand Rapids, Mich., had 
received especial gifts from Miss Rebecca L. 
Richmond, of that city, and Mrs. Norman D. 
Carpenter, of Detroit, whick were to be used 
to establish four endowed memberships. The disposal of 
the matter has received considerable attention during the 
summer, and last week one or two meetings of the presi- 
dent and ex-presidents of the society were held to com- 
plete the arrangements and rules which should govern the 
establishment and disposal of these memberships. The 
four endowed memberships will be known as the Rebecca 
L. Richmond, vocal, and the Mrs. Thomas B. Church, in- 
strumental, endowed and named by Miss Richmond; the 
Mrs. Norman D. Carpenter, instrumental, and the Levantha 
Shedd, vocal, endowed and named by Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
penter, of Detroit. These memberships, which are limited 
to one year, are open to student residents of Grand Rapids 
and vicinity, and are awarded to the most efficient contest- 
ants by a committee of judges consisting of the ex-presi- 
dents of the society and the donors. Each contestant is 
required to play or sing a competitive number, named by 
the committee, and a number chosen by herself, also to 
pass a moderate test in sight reading. The regular exam- 
inations will be held in the St. Cecilia the last Wednes- 
day in May of each year, the competitive number being 
named a year in advance. The special examination for 
this year will be held Wednesday morning, October 28, at 
10 o'clock. Applicants are requested to send in their 
names at once to the president or secretary of the club, 
stating whether they will take the vocal or instrumental 
test, and naming some teacher or member of the club for 
The competitive numbers are: For soprano, 
op. 20, No. 2, Schubert, English transla- 
for contralto, “Thou Art the Rest,” op. 59, No. 8, 
English translation; instrumental, two move- 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


reference. 
“Spring Song,” 
tion ; 
Schubert, 
ments from Mendelssohn’s 

At a meeting of thirty or more persons interested in the 
musical development of Fitchburg, Mass., recently it was 
voted to take all the steps necessary for the organization 
of a body to be known as the Fitchburg Choral Associa- 
tion. The meeting was called to order by Herbert I. Wal- 
lace, who spoke of what might be accomplished by such an 
association in that city, and there were words of interest 


and encouragement by Rev. A. W. Littlefield, Rev. F. W. 
Martini and others. Moritz H. Emery, teacher of the 
piano, who has for some time past been at work investigat- 
ing the conditions of local sentiment, spoke of the encour- 
agement he had received. Mr. Emery said he thought the 
conditions were very propitious for undertaking to es- 
tablish a well trained chorus, which in the future would 
be able to give such choral works as have been presented 
at the Worcester Festival. After an informal talk the fol- 
lowing were chosen as a committee to prepare the rules 
and bylaws of the association: Rev. F. W. Martini, Rev. 
A. W. Littlefield, George S. Cogswell, Harry F. Allen, 
Mrs. H. G. Lowe and Miss Mary L. Adams. The com- 
mittee will report at the next meeting which is to be held 
in Wallace Hall, September 17. 

The outlook for a successful season in the Woman’s Mu- 
sical Club, of Columbus, Ohio, is the most promising in 
its history. There has never been such widespread inter- 
est as at present, the realization of the real object of the 
club—to develop the musical talent of its members and to 
stimulate musical culture in Columbus—having awakened 
teachers and parents to the fact that at no place save this 
club may their pupils and children receive such stimulus 
in their pursuit of musical knowledge. This is exactly the 
province of the organization, and the calendar for the 
season of twelve recitals promises a fortnightly feast of 
good things. 

The Moline (Ill.) Musical Club is under the direction 
of Professor Philbrook, of Rock Island. At present there 
are only eight young men in the club. 








Louis V. Saar Has Returned. 


OUIS VICTOR SAAR, the composer, has returned 
from his European holiday, and by the way it was 
not all holiday this time. Three publishers in Leipsic have 
accepted scores by Mr. Saar, and all of them will be out 
before the New Year. Best of all Mr. Saar has been hand- 
somely paid for his compositions. His success with the 
German publishers shows what they think of a German 
composer who is making his home in the United States. 
The house of C. F. W. Siegel will publish Mr. Saar’s 
Piano Quartet, his Violin Sonata and a complicated score 
for women’s chorus, tenor solo, flute obligato and small or- 
chestra. The New York Liederkranz will present the 
chorus at one of the concerts this season. Breitkopf & 
Hartel, in Leipsic, have on the press Mr. Saar’s new string 
quartet and some piano music. The house of Hug & Co., 
also of Leipsic, will bring out some new male choruses. 
Mr. Saar passed four weeks in Leipsic, and after visits 
to Berlin and Munich he went to the old homestead in 
Lindau, and there enjoyed himself hugely among relatives 
and friends. This week Mr. Saar resumed his teaching at 
his studio, 98 Fifth avenue. His classes in harmony and 
piano are making a record for the teacher, as well as for 
the students themselves. 





Two Bendheim Pupils. 


ISS MacNAMARA and Mr. Olney, two of Max 

Bendheim’s pupils, have been singing with success in 

upper New York towns, as the subjoined newspaper no- 
tices show: 

The musicale at the Presbyterian Church was a pleasing event 
to the large audience present. L. A. Olney’s selections were ex- 
tremely pleasing, his voice showing cultivation in a marked de- 
gree, an excellent quality of tone and unusual compass. He is a 
vocal student of great promise, being a pupil of the celebrated Max 
Bendheim, of New York City.—Catskill Recorder. 





The Recorder joins in showering congratulations upon Miss Mac- 
Namara on the triumph she scored last night at St. John’s Church 
on her first appearance since returning from New York. She always 
had a clear soprano voice, but it has wonderfully developed in power 
and volume, while retaining all its sweetness. It is not flattery to 
say that Miss MacNamara possesses one of the finest voices ever 
heard in Brockville. Her solo number, “O God, Be Merciful,” by 
Bartlett, was a treat. Her enunciation was clear, and the phras- 
ing excellent. There seemed to be behind every tone a reserve 
force always perceptible in the voice of a finished artist. The uni 
versal opinion is that Miss MacNamara’s début was not merely a 
success, but was a triumph.—Brockville Recorder. 








Mrs. Wiest-Anthony in Philadelphia. 


ADAME PAPPENHEIM has received word from 

her pupil, Mrs. Corinne Wiest-Anthony, the talented 

“young artist, that she has returned to Philadelphia from 

Spring Lake, where she was engaged for the summer 
months for the sixth season. 

Mrs. Anthony will be the soprano soloist at St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church this season, besides her synagogue 
engagement. She will repeat her great success in concert 
work of last season, and has many engagements booked. 
Last week she was the soloist at the Estey Organ and 
Piano Company’s recital at Winona. 





= = 





USIC studio to sublet Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays; East Thirtieth street; Steinway 
piano; personal references required. Address “M.,” care 


Tue Musica, Courier. 








Teachers, as a rule, find it hard to impart a knowledge 
of harmony to pupils, and pupils experience difficulty 
in obtaining it. Th: tions, however, will exist 


(PATENTED) 
explains all so simply and completely that even the 


most backward pupil can understand harmony almost 
ata glance. It is equally valuable to teacher and 
“Cisea dorsed by Edous “ry Robyn, Kroeg 
juari e, 2, er 
and other noted authorities. z ' 
At all music dealers, price, $1.00, or send direct to 


John Feld Music Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
Sole Manufacturers and Distributors 
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NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 23 West 42d St., New York. 


Dr. Penfield and others. Lect’ 
Petersen. Carl Fiqué. Elocution and Dramatic Art— 
— B. be ate ie A hard 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree 
Doctor of Music 
Directors: CaRL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE. 
Instructions given in ali branches of music from first 
beginning to highest perfection 
Departments: Piano, Violin, Organ, Singing, "Cello, 


Harp and all orchestral and string instruments. —- edge a. 


Opera. coach ng 7 stage work. Terms from $10 up per 
quarter. To enter ~ conservatory no proveames knowl- 


ures—H.E. Krehbiel, Dahm” 


Fencing—Pierre 
t—German. New York Studio: 


Paris Studio: 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Voice Placing, Style and Diction. 
23 West Sixty-seventh St. 
20 Avenue Carnot. 


London, England. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
ACADEMY FOR THE HIGHER DEVELOP. 








’ Free advantages to stu- 





essors, teurs a 


eight of the most known and experienced prof 
to Harmony 


including August Fraemeke, Carl Hein, Julius Lorenz 
Castellanos, Arteago. Kritzler. Yon, Huber, Mattes, Ehr- 
bardt, Spencer, Ida Kiein, Marie Maurer, Kieff-Pignol, 
Hjalmar von Dameck, Van der Gucht, Carl Grienauer, 


and free to 6 


y Lectures, Concerts. Ensemble Playing, 
Yooal Sight Reading. 


every starta 
Monday and Thursday til9 P.M. Send for Catalogue. 


ORCHESTRA CLASS now forming 


October 15. Open from 9-6. Price $1.50, and 





“=~ YOUNG 


Management HENRY WOLFSOHN. 


271 West (13th St., NEW YORK, 


TENOR, 





HARRIETTE BROWER, pianist. 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, LBSSONS. 
HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON, 29 EAST 28TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Grimm’s Simple Method of Modern Harmony, 
Grimm’s Practical Method for Beginners on the 


Pian@ Price $1.00, are standard works. Masi- 
clans should examine these up to date works. 
Rates to teachers. 
THE G&BO. B. JENNINGS CO. 


MENT OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 


Mme. MORIANI. 
Private Academy for Voice Training and 





ool for 
Com: lete taining for Voice, le and 
the Different Repestories. 7 


Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


*Phone : 2345-L_ Morningside. 
105 and 107 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. s+ d > ra erie Claire 
Friché, the incomparable “Louise” of 
tier’s opera, and Madame Birner. 








MRS. MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO. 
Management, Henry Wolfsohn. 


106 West Ninetieth Street, New York. New York City. 


MRS. CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 
SOLO PIANIST AND TEACHER, 
The Brockholst, 


WHAT TO DO 


1or West Eighty-fifth Street, ScmOOL oF VocaL 


*Phone 2379 River. 





OR. B. FRANK WALTERS, JR. 
HOW Now To DO iT, to secure the 


phia, Pa. 
Send for booklet, “ The Making of a Singer.” 





MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 
& New Bond Street, Londu 


th Street, 











+ WILEY 


BARITOnNySs, 


Address A. MOTT, 
36 East 23d Street, New York. 


VON DOENHOFF 


Voice Culture, Art of Singing, 
Dramatic Action. 


PHONE: 5639-R, 
18th ST. 














APPOINTMENT BY LETTER ONLY. 61 E. 86th St., NEW YORK. 


GRACE WHISTLER MISICK 


Booking Engagements for Recitals, Concerts, Oratorios. 





CONTRALTO. Stadio: 600 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 





Management: CHAS. RB. BAKER, 1402 Auditoriam Tower, CHICAGO. 





ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


88 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 
BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His [ajesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and Their Royal Highn 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 
THEATRICAL, 
Artists Introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 


CONCERT, 





VARIETY. 
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| GRAND BALDWIN PIANOS PARIS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 


























PRIX. D. H. BALDWIN & co. | 1900, 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
267-269 Wabash Avenue, 








° . CHICAGO, ILL. 














Stritch & Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THe HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, NEW YORK. 


EASE HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 
Good Then. Better Now. 


' A N oO cg Write for catalogues and prices 


MAIN OFFICES: 
PEASE PIANO CO., 128 West 42d St., New York, 


We also manufacture the WILBUR piano, a thoroughly reliable instrument at a moderate price. 


CONCERT DIRECTION yes, SAMPLES 


HERMANN WOLFE. SENT FREE 
To PROFESSIONAL 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwelistrasse 1. 
Cable address: Musikwolff, Berlin. 

Musicians only upon 

application to 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 

















Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin, 
Sole Kepre sentative of most of the leading art 
ists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme CHAS, F. ALBERT, 
Carrefio, Mile gp hoy Mile. Marcella, Sem 
brich, Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Or Manufacturer, 
chestra, Manager of the American tours of Josef 
Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 205 South Ninth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





NOTICE—When sending for sample enclose 








Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 


Roval Conservatory of Music and Theatre, 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Forty-eighth Year, 1901-1902, 1387 Pupils: 75 Recitals. 112 Instructors. 





professional card 














Education from beginning to finish. Ful! courses or single branches. Principal 
admission times begin Apriland September. Admission granted aiso at other times. 


PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM. le 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL, 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. Philipp 
Ruefer, Prof. E. E. Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Heg- 
ner, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg. SiINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Nicolaus 
Rothmuehl, Royal Chamber gages Wladysiaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. OPE Bese 
AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F aogues | Goldberg. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Issay Barm 
Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, . Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Eugen Sandow. HARP, HARMONIUM M 
—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, &c 

‘harges: From 125 marks ($30) up to 400 marks ($100) Annually. Operatic School: 750 marks ($180). 

*rospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory Pupils received at any time. Consultation 
hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m. 


s-“dworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE io. 
4 sce: Dr. HUGO GOLDSCHMIDT. Principal Teachers: PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA, 
K. Hofpianist ; Prof Ph. SCHARWENKA, C. ANSORGE, PROF, JAMES KwastT, PROF. 
/. LEIPHOLZ, MAYER-MA8R (Piano); GOLDSCHMIDT, LINA BECK, DIERICH and FRAU 
PROF. BLANCK-PETERS (Singing); Zajic, GRUENBERG, VON BRENNERBERG (Violin) ; 
VAN LIER (’Cello); KNUPFER (Opera). Pupils received at any time 


THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR Directress, 


mp oIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


servatory instructs, trains and educates DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED on the hills over- 
Bing a musical education after the best looking the city, in the FINEST BUILDING DE- 
oe foremost European Conservatories. VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERICA. 


ilty includes some of the leading Artists _ Vay and boarding pupils enrolled at any time. 
jans of America. For catalogue, address 


vironment of the NEW LOCATION, with ‘ peng CLARA BAUR, 
» refinement, home comfort and luxurious Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 






































A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


REFERENCE: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musicat Courter 





The Gabler Piano. 


AN ART PRODUCT IN 1854 
Represents today 49 years of Continuous Improvement. 
Catalogue mailed cheerfully upon request. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER, 


409-413 East |07th Street, NEW YORK. 





CABLES : HUGONOTAS, LONDON. CONSULTATION FEB: TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


HUGO GORLITZ 


mo NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W 
IMPRESARIO. 


Sole Manager for JAN KUBELIK, WILHELM BACKHAUS, JOHN HARRISON 


(the new Tenor) and RICHARD STRAUSS. 








ITALY. 





Songs. 








A Comprehensive Catalogue} Sehastianoe Breda, 


Of Instrumental Sheet Music, Folios 


and Instruction Works. Maestro di Canto, 
Conteining Gatco and Teaching ceo | Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute be/ canto. 
Pianoforte, Violin, Organ and all Orchestra 
Instruments. Carefully edited and an inval- Classic and Modern Repertorio. 


uable aidto Teachers. Sent free on request. —_—___— 
Also our Complete Catalogue of Imported PlulLAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 





JOS. W. STERN & CO., M. VITTORIO CARPI, 


34 East 2ist Street, NEW YORK CITY. VocaL TEACHER, 








Viale Margherita 46, Florence, Italy. 


' 





Standard New Music Books. 


SHORT JOURNEYS IN MUSIC-LAND. Carefully graded from the first 


step through second grade. Price T5c. 


**BRAINARD’S MUSICAL COMPANIONS.” A collection of carefully 


graded easy four-hand pieces. Price $1.00. 


*BRAINARD’S SCHOOL MARCHES.” A book of Marches, for use in 


schools, which must naturally commend itself to ali who are interested in school 
matters. Price $100. Catalogues FREE on application. Dealers, write for Discounts. 


THE S. S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. 


20 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 298 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 








Mex. is ideal. Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohio,U.S.A. 





Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL, 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN: STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY: STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No, 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





FINISHING FACTORY : FOURTH AVE., 52d-53d STS., NEW YORK CITY. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED, 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 














THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 


NEw YORK. 





PIANOS 





MBALL™ 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the —— Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


paws appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 


214—218 WILLIAM STREET, 


AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











